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F THE NATION needs more school teachers, and good 
teachers to boot, there is one sure way of meeting 
the necessity. That way is—to pay the teachers the 
salaries that teachers ought to have. 
From the President Eisenhower expressed the 
Los Angeles idea in greeting the annual conven- 
Examiner tion of the A.F. of L. American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. To emphasize 

the point, let us quote the President 


‘One fundamental way to make sure our schools 
have enough good teachers is to pay teachers salaries 
commensurate with the service which they perform 
for the individual family and community and for our 
country as a whole.” 


Some politicians and do-gooders intent on “social 
benefits” may protest-where will we find the money? 


Here is the answer: They have the money now. 
Let them spend a little less on political projects and 
socialistic ventures, and spend a little more on the 
solemn business of preparing American youth for 


American citizenship. 


T'S AN OLD STORY that everybody talks about and 

nobody does anything about: teachers’ salaries. 
Recently President Eisenhower was talking about 
it. In a message to the convention of the 


From the American Federation of Teachers, A.F. of 


Boston L., he observed that the serious shortage 

Traveler of teachers could be relieved somewhat 
by paying them what they deserve for 

their services to the family, community and nation. 


Quite true; but it’s been said a million times before. 


Action is what counts. Nothing else 


@ 


OF peg gre WAS DEFINED in a 1905 schoo! dictionary 
as “a useless metal not found in the United States.” 
This dictionary, incidentally, is still used in an Illinois 
school, according to Carl J. Megel, 
president of the A.F. of L. Ameri- 
Lawrence, Mass. can Federation of Teachers. This 


From the 


fact makes suspect the quality of 
all education at this school. 


Eagle 


It also shows the dangers of dogmatism. A stan- 
dard history of American literature in 1910 gave Mark 
Twain two lines in a footnote, speaking of him solely 
as a humorist and showing no awareness that “Huckle- 
berry Finn” is perhaps the best American novel ever 
written. 


Progressive communities constantly re-examine 
and change their textbooks. Getting rid of out-of-date 
volumes is expensive and may make some taxpayers 
groan. The groaners should be asked, “Do you want 
your children to have the best education possible, or 
will you be satisfied with inadequacy?” 


*Mrs. Cecile S. Oliver of Portland, Ore 


RE THE NATION'S public schools neglecting their 
gifted students and “educating for mediocrity?” 


That charge has been made by two vice-presidents * 
of the A.F. of L. American Federation 
of Teachers at the union’s convention 
n Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Overcrowded classrooms which 
produce too great a teacher load, dis- 
interested administrators, and poorly trained teachers 
are among the reasons advanced for the condition they 
describe. It is charged that teachers are obliged to 
pitch the level of instruction to what can be done by 
the median ability group of pupils. Consequently the 
extremely able students are not trained to develop the 
abilities, habits and the skills of which they are capable. 


From the 
Flint, Mich. 
Journal 


“The most neglected child in the average class- 
room is the gifted child,” one speaker maintained. 


ROGRESSIVE SCHOOL systems long have recognized 

that under our system of public education such a 
danger exists. Providing the necessary facilities for 
the majority of students—the average, or nedian ability 
group—has proved a difficult task which 's a long way 
from satisfactory. Providing necessary facilities for the 
other two groups of students—the brilliant and the 
below average—has been almost impossible of fulfill- 
ment, 


There may be a great deal of truth then in the 
charge that many of our schools are “educating for 
mediocrity,” and that “the most neglected child in the 
average classroom is the gifted child.” 


Because progress has to be paced to the median 
group, the brilliant students are held back and are not 
permitted to function at their maximum ability. At the 
other end of the scale, the below-average student may 
find the pace too fast for his limited ability. As a result, 
both students—the brilliant and the below average 
may become disinterested and discouraged. 


a SITUATION has plagued our educators for years. 
Various solutions have been offered and attempted 

from permitting brilliant students to “skip” grades to 
special classes and tutoring for the below-average stu- 
dents. School systems, individual schools, and indi- 
vidual teachers have struggled with the problem. In 
many schools, classes are divided into sections on the 
basis of learning ability. This enables the better stu- 
dents to advance more rapidly, maintains a normal pace 
for average students, and permits the below-average 
students to proceed at the pace dictated by their abil- 
ities. That system, incidentally, is widely used in Flint’s 
public schools in the teaching of reading. 


This problem can be solved, but not until the 
Americen public recognizes it and provides the facilities 
required—mere and better trained teachers and more 
and better equipped classrooms with a consequent re- 
duction of the teacher load. 


and Edward Jewett of 
Council Bluffs, Ia 
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By Carl J. Megel 


I! NO TIME in our history has 

there been such a need for teacher 
unions throughout the nation. Union 
teachers are better teachers because 
the strength of unity replaces fear 
with courage. Not courage of wild, 
rampant exploitation but the courage 
to do that which is morally right, in- 
telligently honest, and educationally 
sound, 


Such self-expression restores to 
teachers the inner feeling of their 
true worth to the community in which 
they teach. Union teachers are better 
teachers because they are better in- 
formed in all phases of national 
economics, politics, and idealogical 


philosophy. 


Most of all, they understand that 
social justice must be maintained to 
preserve our democracy. We need 
union teachers to see that education 


again produces and develops leaders 
“me have the courage to battle the 
attacks which undermine educational 
ideology and progressive philosophy. 


( NE OF THESE ATTACKS de- 

serves special attention at this time. I refer to merit 
rating as a basis for teachers’ salaries. A recent article 
in Collier's Magazine by Howard Whitman skillfully poses 
the illusionary advantages to be derived from basing 
salaries upon merit. 


A representative of Mr. Whitman appeared at the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Teachers in Chicago 
in 1954, at which time he was gathering data for this 
article. We told him that “no method has yet been deter- 
mined which would satisfactorily rate one teacher above 
another on a dollars and cents basis.” 


Mr. Whitman in his article fails to establish any criteria 
other than the rating by an administrator. Too often, 
unfortunately, under the so-called merit system the ideal 
teacher who is forthright and realistic in her teaching, is 
not the one to receive a salary increase. Instead, others 
are often advanced in the salary schedule by arbitrary or 
partisan selection. 


T 1S FORTUNATE indeed that we in the teacher union 
ranks are not the only ones who oppose merit rating 
for teachers. The vast majority of competent progressive 
administrators realize the fallibility of the inadequate 
rating of one teacher above another and they, too, con- 
demn the practice as being unworkable and unrealistic. 


Can you imagine the morale in a school where two 
teachers teaching the same classes, side by side, are not 
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receiving the same salary merely be- 
cause of an artificial merit rating? 

Through long experience organized 
labor has learned that the only fair 
and equitable formula for salaries is 
incorporated in the adage, “equal pay 
for equal service.” 


tery COLLIER’S ARTICLE is part 
of a cleverly camouflaged cam- 
paign to reduce the cost of education 
and its effectiveness, to divide teach- 
ers, and to reduce the effectiveness of 
teacher unions. 

There is nothing wrong with Amer- 
ican education today which cannot be 
corrected with the expenditure of more 
money. The teacher shortage, the 
school housing shortage, and the 
shortage of instructional equipment, 
all require more money in this period 
of inflation. 

Expanded curriculum programs and 
educational services continue to’ be 
inaugurated in the public schools of 
the nation, without additional funds 
to carry them forward. 

Merit ratings, scholarships, study 
commissions, educational reports and conferences, have 
all been developed and devised as subterfuges or “smoke 
screens” and continue to be among the basic causes of 
the crisis in education. 


We in the American Federation of Teachers must con- 
tinue to point out the fallaciousness of all of these schemes 
and must constantly promote an understanding that the 
real need to overcome the crisis in public education is 
through the expenditure of more tax dollars. Our school 
population continues to grow by leaps and bounds, with- 
out an outlay of funds commensurate therewith. 


T THIS TIME of the year, when the Christmas Season 

is at hand, | wish to extend to one and all our good 
wishes for a pleasant and happy Holiday Season. We 
extend grateful appreciation to all of our wonderful mem- 
bers across the nation, who have completed another year 
of dedication to the education of the boys and girls in 
our schools and colleges. We extend appreciation for 
their many kindnesses and for their enthusiastic support 
of our progress and our activity. 

The American Federation of Teachers is showing en- 
couraging growth and an ever increasing national prestige 
and stature. The excellent work and support of our mem- 
bers makes this growth possible. 


I join the AMERICAN TEACHER magazine in wishing 


a Merry Christmas to all. 


The AMERICAN TEACHER magazine 





The Kole 


of the Teacher 


in American Democracy 


5 har MOST CHARITABLE GROUP 
in a nation is that which gives 
most and compared with what it gives, 
least. Judging by this, the 
accolade should go to the teachers. 


receives 


Now, what do we, as teachers, feel 
and what should 
What do we think 
idea of 
what 


about our dignity 
our demands be? 
of ourselves, and what is our 


what we owe to society and 


society owes to us/ These notions 
are reciprocal. 

The transmitter to 
the younger of the work 
of the creative minds in our civiliza- 
We have all the marvelous in- 


which 


teacher is the 


generation 


tion. 
struments of 
bring to us the work of people as 
great as Freud, Marx and Einstein 
The fruits of genius in science, art, 
literature, and in all other values must 
be utilized, because if it were not for 
improve 


communication 


these 

heritage, the 
youngster fitted 
to deal with today’s problems than a 


the transmission of 
ments in our social 
would be no more 
stone age baby 

What gifts do these great tea hers 
give us that we can pass on to our 
skills, the 
attitude 


They are 
critical 


youngsters / 
values of today, a 
and personal character. 

about skills, 
because we are all usually technically 
competent. But difficult) and 
controversial is the plac e of the teacher 
in transmitting the thoughts of the 
creative mind in the form of values. 
A value is difficult to 
because it is intangible and not some 


1 need not say much 


more 


very convey 


*Professor of political science, Uni 
versity of Chicago, and formerly mem 
ber of the faculty of London 
School of Political Sci 
Excerpts from his address at Dem 
ocratic Human Relations luncheon a 
38th annual convention of merican 
Federa‘ion of Teachers in Fort Wayne 


senior 
Economics and 


ence 
P 
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By HERMAN FINER* 


DR. FINER 


thing that seems immediately to offer 
the prospect of material benefit 

A critical 
must 


attitude towards values 


also be given to a youngster, 
because we live in a democracy. We 
do not believe all the truth has been 
discovered, 


regarding goodne ss, jus 


tice or economic § satisfaction, but 
rather that we are all discovering and 
developing them as we go along 
Living in an. open society means 
that in addition to inculeating values 
which are conservative in the original 
sense of maintaining one’s structure, 
stability 


critical attitude toward it of change 


and serenity. there is also a 


and of originality. 

The teacher is responsible for the 
combined values of genius and drill 
Drill is the learning of those habits 
and interpersonal relations which give 
in life. One always has to 
critical attitude 


us stability 
seek the 


hecause it 


possesses an element of positive origi 
nality. 


( V THE MATTER OF CHARAC 

TER being part of the teaching 
transmission, | can best illustrate with 
a story involving television. A_ col 
league said, “There is one thing you 
can give when people see you, and 


that is the force of character.’ 


| answered, “If you see a man like 
Oppenheimer speak for half an hour, 
it doesn’t matter much what he says 
There is something in his demeanor, 
his loftiness, his emphasis of voice 
that makes up 
and is conveyed quite apart from the 


on values, character, 


logical and intellectual argument.” 


When I say that the 
from our literature, 
the works of all our geniuses, means 
three things, the skills, the values of 
our own day, and the nourishment of 
a critical attitude toward them, I also 
am saying, blessed is the country that 


transmission 


art, music and 


cherishes its heretics, and may heaven 
help the country of conformists. We 
want something that goes beyond the 
values of the day, a creative element 
added to our society 


In this have 
sympathizers with educational effort, 
but | am inclined to think that educa 


tion is considered more a minor tool 


country, we many 


for getting ahead in the material side 
of life, than an experience that will 


enable one to live as a better person 


li is very hard to local 
boards and trustees of the spiritual 


dignity of teaching in addition to the 


convince 


need for lightening the work of and 
raising incomes of teachers 

I am always sustained by two ideas 
which I 


demvoc racy. 


believe fundamental for a 
One is a quotation from 


St. Augustine: “Without a principle 





what nations 


bands of robbers?” 


Like 


of justice, are except 


don't have a 
moral basis for foreign policy, 
groups within a will 
exploit each other if there is no prin- 
their 


who 
their 
country 


nations 
also 


‘ iple of moderate 


justi e to 
claims or make them understand the 
nature of the claims of each upon the 


We should keep in mind the goal 
of a good and better life, and the de 
velopment of a better human being, 
more liberal, more generous, more in- 
clined to put money on faith in spir 
itual discovery than on the hard cash 
receipts of today. 


Otherwise this becomes a dreary 
existence. Why 
ested in maximizing the wealth of the 
country? This takes us to the second 
idea, from John Stuart Mill, which 
should be emblazoned on our banners 
as teachers. He said, “It is better to 
be a man dissatisfied than to be a pig 
satisfied. It is better to be Socrates 


discontented, than a fool. contented.” 


should one be inter 


( NE OF MY OWN vevered teachers 

used to repeat Jeremy Bentham’s 
doctrine, “If you want to govern man 
kind, you must make mankind believe 
that you love them, and if you want 
to make them believe that you love 
them, you must love them in reality.” 


This holds good in teaching. It 
should have the confessional attitude 
of someone who loves teaching, loves 
young people and loves the progress 
of their minds. 


In a democracy, the great issue is 
whether we proceed by coercion or 
persuasion. The law is not the only 
way of establishing right and wrong. 
There is the 
ethics in society itself, apart from law. 
We are always saying, “Are we going 
to secure progress by forcing people, 


development of our 


or can we do it by persuasion ? 


This is an aesthetic choice. But if 
teachers do not do their part to show 
the importance of persuasion, to reveal 
the works of persuasion. to give us 
the knowledge which makes persuasion 
possible, then the interpersonal human 
relations which are required for co 
operation in any organization ot 
society must descend to some giving 
orders from above to enslave our men- 
tality and perhaps show 
power. This, | think, is very crucial. 


abuse of 


A built-in ethic produces a quiet, 
more sober culture. It causes the fight 
to be inside the individual and group, 
so that the claims they make on others 
shall not provoke an outright fight, 


doing harm to the intellect and the 
spirit, 

Wonderful as it is in many respects, 
toward a 
fight 
things out in public and say. 
“Well, when the debris and dust of 
disaster are all settled, the 
what we regard as justice.” 
say, “Mr. Finer, 
what is not the bus- 
iness of the teacher, but of the home.” 


tendency is 
liberty to 


the American 
maximumization of 
then 


result is 


Somebody might 


you are saying 


Yes, it used to be. That is where 
you learned character and values, but 
the American 


the one of a hundred 


today is not 
ago. Of 
course, we ought not to idealize every 
home of that era, but that 
today, many homes no longer possess 
great sanctity. Families are disunited 
and they are all busy with other things 
children. 


home of 
years 


we know 


beside their 


Many a has cried on my 
shoulder, but by that I cannot 
do a thing about her son. She will 
“My boy.” But 
he wasn t-——so a teacher is a surrogate 
for what the home used to be. 


What about the church? It is 
divine. | am a religious person and 
will not say anything derogatory of 
its uphill work in a civilization where 
many people take religion as a sort 
of anodyne and forgiving benediction 
for having broken all the Ten Com- 
mandments during the week, living 
the slogan, “Reward yourself!” Yet 
the churches are divided and a litiie 
distant from the heat of day. If only 
they could worship one God without 
organizations that divide Him. 


Thus, the child 


not get everything he needs from the 


mother 
time, 
good 


sob. boy is a 


once again, does 


home or the church. 


A? FOR POLITICAL PARTIES, the 


least you can charge them with 


is bias. Recently, some politicians at- 
tempted to defend unethical action by 
a man. who used his public office for 
personal profit, and who left it under 
compulsion, saying he was going to 


make himself some “dough.” 


If we want to cure juvenile delin- 
quency, what about adult delinquency ? 
Right or wrong, it 
and by example. We have no way of 
telling a young person that he should 
prefer right to 
final convincing argument, because he 
is asked to believe in a set of values 
very hard to transplant. But the great 
teachers of mankind—Abraham Lin- 
coln, for example—have believed in 
values, have identified themselves with 
certain values and have been martyred 
for them. This proof of conviction 


begins at home 


wrong. There is no 


and sincerity has the influ- 


ence upon young people. 


greatest 
Politicians are not merely brokers 
between different interests. They 
us what | call the four C's 

sctence, CONSCLOUSNESS, coherence and 
“Your 


are sound, but not in D.C.” 


owe 
Con- 


constancy. They might retort: 
four “Cs” 

Mr. Nehru puts other world states- 
men on the spot by saying, “These 
are your professions, but look what 
your \ profession like 
ours can do the same. 


deeds are!” 

Of course we could leave the prob- 
lem of helping our youngsters to 
society in general. Let me say I do 
not think the comics are a guide to a 
superior and noble life, nor that cer- 
tain business ethics are helpful, either. 
Now, in spite of examples of nobility 
and wisdom in politics, have our men 
in government always borne them- 
selves so as to set an example for 
young people? 

Children want and if 
set up as a hero, a man called /ndian 
Charlie, it young- 
sters a sense of might. 
Therefore, if all institu- 
tions do not do their job as well as 


heroes. you 


cannot nurture in 
right over 


these social 


desired, the responsibility is passed, 


even by mere default, to us—the 
teachers. 

Well, then what do we want? 
What ought the teacher be given by 
order to fulfill his noble 


There is a famous triad of 


society in 
function 7? 
vows: poverty, chastity and anonymi- 
ty. I do not think a teacher should 
be confined to anonymity. Some 
people in authority do talk as though 
they want a vow of poverty, and if 
it is not taken, it 
They like teachers to keep as quiet 
as possible unless they willing 
to speak in the ideological terms pop- 
in their 


“ ill be enfore ed. 


are 
low ality. 


Now. what we want fundamentally, 


is social honor and value, as well as 
the valuing of our work by our com- 
munity. We know all the factors in 
American life that work against hon- 


oring the teacher. 


V A POLL taken to list occupations 

according to their dignity, graduate 
scholars put the teacher in sixth place, 
and the laborer places the teacher in 
eighth, with his foreman in seventh. 
But, physicians, who were rated first, 
have to be taught by somebody, so 
teachers might as well be placed first. 
We undoubtedly a materialistic 


society. 


are 


Politicians are jealous of teachers 
because they think they know every- 
thing, are capable of criticizing every- 
thing, of creating everything, and that 

Turn to Page 18 
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Every A.F. of T. Local and State 
Federation has frequently considered 
the need of a Vews 
Bulletin of its own, for the dual pur- 
knitting its members 
more closely and informing non-mem- 
bers of the advantages of belonging. 


Neu spaper or 


pose of own 


Many fine and effective publications 
are now being issued quarterly, month- 
ly or oftener. Some Federations have 
hesitated, or have abandoned the idea 
because they felt the work and cost 
would be prohibitive. 

The American Teacher magazine 
asked the publishers and editors of 
the nine Neu spapers, Printed or O}f 
set Bulletins and Mimeographed Bulle- 
tins taking the American Teacher 
Awards of Merit at the 38th A.¥. of T. 
convention to tell how they get out 
their papers, as well as their costs. 

Replies published herewith shou 
fine, attractive and effective publica- 
tions being gotten out at surprisingly 
low cost, with many workers lending 
a willing hand. 

These 
selected as previously announced by 
a jury comprised of Irwin E. Klass, 
editor of the Federation News of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and 
president of the Midwest Labor Press 
Conference, chairman; Barbara D. 
Dennis, editor of the University of 
Illinois Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, and Richard C. How- 
ard, editor of the Railroad Signal- 
man’s Journal, and secretary of the 
Vidwest Labor Press Conference. 


nine award winners were 


NEWSPAPERS 


Nae DETROIT TEACHER  pub- 

lished by the Detroit Federation 
of Teachers, Local 231, is the product 
talents much 


of many and 


enthusiasm. 


minor 


Four members of the Executive 
board comprise the Editorial board 
The latter group with 

editors and 

BY writers and 

URS. GENE TENDLER other mem- 
Technical Editor bers who 
may be in- 

terested in the paper, for a planning 
session. At this meeting the previous 


meets, along 


December, 1955 


So! You 
Want to Get Out 
A Newspaper 


issue of the Teacher is discussed and 


topics for articles for the coming 


month's issue are 
presented by all 
These 
articles are assign 
ed members who 
are best acquaint 


and sundry, 


ed with the spe 
cific subjex ts 

Two weeks late: 
the Editorial 
board meets for a 
reading session. At 
this time all copy 
fo I 
after 
having been read 


Mrs. Tendler is accepted 


publication 
by all members of the board. Changes 
in copy are suggested for reasons of 
clarity and conformity with Union 
policy When all of the 
heen passed by the Editorial Board 
it is given to the Technical Editor 
who edits the material and makes up 


‘ opy has 


the paper. 

There are ten issues per year, one 
a month from through 
bexe ept on rare occasions, the 
twelve about 


September 
June. 
and 


issues) run 


12.000 copies per issue 


Yearly 


approximately $8,500 less $5.500 rev 


pages 


expense for the Teacher is 


enue from advertising, making a net 
outlay of approximately $3,000 

Value of the Teacher is tremendous 
After all, it is the one method whereby 
the Federation's voice may be heard 
throughout the school system 

The present format has 
been in operation for three years. 
Previous to this, it was a slick publi- 
cation, running eight to twelve pages. 
The present format, we think, makes 


for a good, readable tabloid. 


Teacher 


bw UNION TEACHER, of the Los 

Lo« al 
is published three or four times 
and distributed to all 


Ingeles T ea hers l nion, 
1021, 
a school term 
certificated personnel in the vast Los 
18,000 in all. 
The purpose 
BY of the 

EDU {IRD { IRWIN is to 


Editor in 


Angeles school system 


paper 
assist 
organiza 

tion, thus 
sent out in the fall. 
At other times members are kept up 
to date through a weekly column in 
the Los Angeles Citizen, the official 


three issues are 


newspaper of the Los Angeles Central 
Labor council, and 
through frequent 
mimeographe d 
bulletins 


The 


is a four page tab 


newspaper 


loid printe d on 
aton k Most 


contents is 


news 
of its 
prepared by the 
Attempts 
are made to make 


editor. 


Mr. Irwin 
the news 


news, 
while the editorials are used to express 


But the 


from the 


opinion union viewpoint is 


not missing stories, as any 


examination of the paper will show. 


18.000 less 
Issue, 
The price 
of the 
100. 


( cyst of the 
$200 per 


f Opies is 


than which includes 


one or two cuts also in 


cludes wrapping papers in 


bundles of 50 or 


Distribution of the papers is through 
the schools. Volunteers count the pa 
pers for each school in the system, 
wrap them, and arrange them in cor- 
rect order for delivery to the central 


mail rooms. Papers for the elemen- 
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tary schools are distributed within a 
day or so, while it takes longer in 
the secondary schools. 

We believe that such a publication 
is especially essential in a huge system, 
where teachers and schools may be 50 
miles apart, even though in the same 
city, Publications of other 
organizations suffer in comparison be 
cause we say something and don’t fill 
the paper with coy chit-chat 
administrators’ teas. We believe out 
paper has helped set the foundation 
union membership 


teacher 


about 


for tremendous 
growth this year. 

Some issues of the paper were put 
out soon after the formation of Local 
1021 in 1948. At that time it was a 
small slick sheet publication of, as far 
as can be determined, only Issue 
a year. 
lished. 
present format, and got out two issues 
that year, three the next, and four 
last year. The only thing that keeps 
us back is the money. 

We tell people that if they want to 
be as well informed all the time as 
the current issue of the Union Teacher 
makes them, they have to 
members of the American Federation 
of Teac hers. 


one 
Some years none was pub 
In 1951, we switched to the 


bree ome 


— FALL The Wisconsin Teacher 
begins its 19th year as the official 
publication of the Wisconsin Federa 
tion of Teachers, At time we 
attempted to get out an issue once a 
month, but that was impossible be 
cause of the limitations of the budget 
and because of the 
lack of regulat 
The last few 
years we have been 
publishing four or 
five times a year, depending partly on 
the amount news 


BY JAMES L. 
FITZPATRICK 
Editor 


news. 


of state and local 


The aim of our publication is two 
fold; first, to keep members of our 
locals informed of 

the activities of 

the state 

tion 


federa 
and the var 
ious Wisconsin lo 
cals: and, 
to tell the 
of union 


SeC ond, 
story 
ac hieve 
ments to 
union teachers. To 


achieve the second 
purpose, we send 
each local as many 
papers as they can 
distribute 
the 


Mr. Pitzpatrick among 


teac hers of 
that locality. 


Early in the existence of the Wis 
consin Federation of Teachers, the 
Executive Committee decided that it 


was necessary to have some medium 
to keep its own membership informed 
activities and to try to 


The W.F. of T. Executive 


Committee believes that the paper has 


about union 


win others 


its place in the organization program 
and that it helps to hold our present 
members. 

The feels 
and a growing organization must have 
lhere 
three 
the committee 


committee that a going 


an official organ has been 


consideration two or times of 
change in format, but 
has always voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of retaining the printed news- 
paper. 

We usually 
The Wisconsin 


per issue is roughly 


print 7,500 
Teacher, and the cost 
$300, which in 
cludes the cost of mailing. The mail 
ing is done by the printer, and the 


‘ opies of 


bundles to 
num- 


mailed out in 
of the local or to a 


papers are 
one officer 
ber of building representatives 

Kach local is supposed to appoint 
a correspondent for the paper to pro- 
Many. 


writing 


vide us with news of the local. 
however, are not adept at 
news stories, so a good deal of the 
writing, as well as the make-up of the 
paper, falls the editor 
sociate editor. 


upon and as- 


The editors have pretty much a free 
hand in getting out The Wisconsin 
Teacher, but and then receive 
instructions from the Execu- 
tive committee. However, there is gen- 


now 


spec ific 


some discussion of the contents 
of the 


erally 
of the 
Executive committee 


paper at each meeting 


PRINTED 
BULLETINS 


5 hare VEWS DIGEST published by 
the Portland Teachers’ Union, Lo 
cal 11] grew out of a small 4-page 
paper called the Union Teacher, print 


; 
1938 a 


7 ea her . 


1935 to 


Progressive 


1928. From 
bulletin, 


ed in 
larger 
was pub 
BY lished as 
PHYLLIS HUTCHINSON “a 
Local 111 President’ of — giving 
out both 
local and national news to the mem 
bers.” In March, 1044, the first News 
Digest, a single sheet, 6° by 10°, was 
put out. In Nov., 1951, the form was 
changed to a 4-page bulletin, 5° by 7° 
In Nov., 1952, 
present size, 4 pages, BY" by 10°. 
The News Digest costs 44 
cents per copy, provided we have no 


We 8 


order 2.800 


means 


it was enlarged to its 
now 
usually 


new cuts 


copies as we distribute them to all 
teachers, admin- 
istrators, members 
of the school board 
of Portland; teach- 
ers in the Oregon 
Federationof} 
Teachers; the 
Multnomah coun- 
ty legislators; la- 
bor froups in 
Oregon; and 
othe fed- 
erations. 
At the 


time we 


teacher 


present 
are lim- 

ited to four issues 
during each The 
Digest is supplemented by a mimeo- 


Mrs. Hutchinson 


ba hool year. Veu s 
graphed legal size single sheet, which 
we call the Union News or the Flash. 
This is a faster way of reaching all 
teachers on important local matters. 


This year it is the plan of the pub- 
licity committee to enlarge the person- 
that committee in that 
members participate in 
getting out each issue. We also hope 


nel of order 


more may 
to expand our mailing list 


locals throughout the country and in 


' y 
among 


turn receive public ity from them. 


The News Digest is of utmost impor- 
Lo« al 11] and every dollar 
spent for it is money well spent. We 


lance to 


wish that we could allot more money 
for publicity. It is our 
of reaching non-members. It is our 
aim to put out the best publicity pos- 
sible within our budget in order to 
inform teachers of the efforts of Local 
111 and to make teachers mindful of 
the principles of the American Federa- 
lion of Teachers. 


only means 


i oo VEW JERSEY TEACHER is 

selected by the 

Executive council of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Teachers. 

We have an 

that 


under an editor 


board who 
from the 
various lo- 
By cals, 

ROBERT LOWENSTEIN  occasional- 
Then Editor ly them- 


selves han- 


editorial 
sent mn 


sees 


copy Is 


who 


dle specific features and who set the 
general tone of the paper within the 
framework of policy laid down by 
the Federation through convention and 


Executive board decisions. 

The Venu Jer sey 
publication in 1938, appearing month- 
new s- 


Teacher began 


ly during the school year on 
print, and financed through dues from 


members, and a 50 cent annual sub- 


scription price from non-members. 


Issues of 5,000 copies eat h were 
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Kenosha Teachers 


WIN A RAISE 
In Photo Finish 


A Stubborn School Board 


Capitulates as Labor 


Backs A. F. of 7. Local 35.37 


Victors in Kenosha Local 557's salary negotiations: From left, John Wine- 
land, L. V. Haflich, Carl J. Megel, Andrew Smith, Otto Carlson, and Charles Hinten- 
berg. Wineland, Smith, Carlson, Hintenberg and Marlin Walters, the latter not in 


photo, were the Local's salary committee. 


BY MARY CONNELLY* 


‘1 KENOSHA school board and 


the bargaining committee of the 


Teachers Union, Local 557 
held their first meeting, in 
the teachers’ committee called 
$600 across the 
at the beginning of April, this year. 

The acting on the 
recommendation of Supt. Harold 
Maurer, proposed that a committee of 


Aenosha 
which 
for a 
board pay increase, 


baal hool board, 


citizens be set up to study the prob- 
lem of teacher procurement and reten- 
and that 
up pending the report of the com- 


tion, negotiations be held 


Kenosha Teachers 


*Publicity chairman 
Union, Local 557 


December, 1955 


The Kenosha Teachers Union 


membership instructed its salary com 


mittee to cooperate with such a citi 
zens committee, 
appointed the 


The school board 


citizens’ advisory committee and in 


May three representatives of the 
Kenosha Teachers Union, L. V. Ha 
lich, president ; M. F. Walters and 
Andrew P. Smith and three from the 
Kenosha Education 
called in by that committee 


With Mrs. Mary Zicarelli, then 


school board president sitting in, the 


Association were 


discussions and questions revolved 


around why the teachers 


questing the $600 raise 


were re 


had not 
act epted 


board 
generally 


Since the school 
negotiated in a 
manner in the past two years, the 
officials and committee of the Aeno 
sha Teachers Union reported the sit 
Trades and Labor coun 
cil and the C.LO. council, and were 
told by both that the Aenosha Teach 
ers Union had their support if it was 
The Trades and Labor griev 
committee letter to the 
asking it to negotiate, 


July board 


uation to the 


needed, 
ance sent a 
board 
this 
meeting. 


Chen, 


the citizens’ 


baa! hool 


and was read at a 


and prior to the 


advisory committee, the 


report of 


Union's salary committee held a meet 
ing with the school board to discuss 
a request of both teachers 
tions that the board negotiate 

One that the 
fzroups pointing out 


organiza 


teacher 
that 
true negotiating had not been engaged 
in by the board was that without tell 


objec tion 
raised in 


ing the bargaining committee, let alone 
giving it an opportunity to accept or 
reject, the board would release pub 
licity on its decision, At this meeting 
that there 

that no 
would be released until an agreement 


it was agreed would be 


negotiating and publicity 


or impasse was reached 


Bae Cor mings 
turned in its report on July 1 but 
the report was not made public until 
August. Previous to the release date a 
of the report was delivered to 
the president of the Kenosha Teach 
The majority report recom 

SOO) board 


{ Opy 


ers I nion 
mended the across the 
raise 

Late in August, the bargaining com 
mittee met with the board and again 
S000) 


presented its request for the 





raise. The board recessed and re- 
turned with the following offer: A 
$200 across the board raise if the 


teachers agreed to the following: 
1) Five additional days in the fall, 
2) Attendance at summer 
every five years under penalty of 
loss of annual increment, 


S¢ hool 


Revision of the tenure regula- 
tion, 

Reduction of number of trained 
teachers by permitting certain 
jobs to be done by non-certified 
personnel, 


1) Doubling up on principalships, 
6) Saving of utilities, and 
7) Inerease the pupil-teac her ratio. 


The bargaining committee pointed 
out these matters matters 
that could properly be discussed by a 
bargaining committee and ‘suggested 
that the consideration of them be de- 
ferred until after the first of October. 

On Sept. 6 the bargaining com- 
mittee rejes ted the board's proposal 
and counter proposed that teachers 
who have signed one, two, or three 


were not 


contracts would receive a $300 across 
the board raise and those who have 
signed four or more contracts would 
receive $600 across the board. A re- 
cess was taken until the evening of 
the next day. 

At the Sept. 7 meeting the board 
refused the $300-$600 proposal and 
countered with the following: 


1) $200 across the board, and 
2) Those at the maximums to re- 
ceive 
$120 at the Bachelor's, and 
$160 at the Master's. 


This offer was refused by the teach 
ers’ committee. 


THIS MEETING the 


he mated ING 


Kenosha Teachers Union's salary 


committee met with the Executive 
board of the Union, and a resolution 
was approved to be recommended to 
the membership on Sept. 12 giving 
the Executive board power to call a 
strike when necessary. 
At the suggestion of Carl Megel, A./. 
of A president who was briefed on 
the developments, a copy of the recom 
mended resolution, with an explana- 
tory letter attached, was to the 
superintendent of schools. 


vole deemed 


sent 


At the school board-bargaining com- 
mittee meeting on the night of Sept. 
12, board members had copies of the 
resolution, but not the explanatory 
letter which pointed out that the reso- 
lution had not been adopted. 

The part of the resolution which 
said that following the adoption of 
the resolution by the membership 
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Kenosha Teachers’ Hard Won New Salary Schedule 





GROUP / il 


il I 





60 Sem. Hrs. 
(2 Training 


Credits) Credits) 


90 Sem. Hrs. 
(3 Training 


Bac helor "5 
Plus 
30 Sem. Hrs. 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


Vaster’s 
Degree 





Minimum 


Maximum $4,952 


Yearly 
Increment 


140 











$3,612 


$5.900 


$4,012 


$6,300 


160 180 

















copies would be sent to the Kenosha 
Trades and Labor council, the C.L.0. 
council and the newspapers was inter- 
preted by the board as an accom- 
plished fact. The board members felt 
the teachers had 
ment not to publish information and 


much time was lost in clearing up the 


violated the agree- 


matter. 
That night the teachers’ committee 
proposed: 
1) $500 across the board, 
2) $250 increment, 
+) An M.A. maximum of $6500, and 
4) A B.A, maximum of $6100. 


The board rejected this offer and 
made no counter proposal. Since the 
Kenosha Teachers Union membership 
was in regular meeting, the members 
on the salary committee recessed and 
came to the meeting for instructions. 
The membership gave the following 
instructions: 

1) $400 across the board, 

2) $250 increments, 

3) A $6500 top for Vasters, and 

a $6100 top for Bachelors. 


The board received this proposal 
and 
board members left and with one al- 
ready absent a quorum was lost. The 
president and two members of the 
board reported the state of affairs to 
committee and = ex- 


recessed, During the recess two 


the bargaining 
pressed the hope that the bargaining 
committee would find it possible to 
meet with the board Sept. 14. 

The A.7.U. salary committee mem 
bers returned to the membership meet- 
ing and reported. The resolution pre- 
viously referred to was passed and 
publicity was released the following 
day. 

The bargaining committee notified 
the superintendent that it would meet 
the board on Sept. 14. At this meet 
ing the board after several re 
offered the following: 


esses 


1) $325 across the hoard. 


2) $160 and $180 increments (cur- 
salary $< hedule), 


rently in and 


‘tive 


3) Two increments at the top. 


At a special, executive board meet- 
ing on Sept. 17, the salary committee 
reported accordingly and the Execu- 
board sent a delivery 
letter to Joseph Hamelink. president 
of the school board, with copies to 
the other members and Supt. Maurer, 
saying that further negotiations would 
be useless and that the grievance was 
being reported to the Kenosha Trades 
and Labor council. 


special 


“Gpnsend SEPTEMBER 9 on, the 
Kenosha Teachers Union president 
and executive board had been in touch 
with Carl Megel, A.F. of T. president 
as well as with local Labor leaders. 
All concurred in the need for taking 
a firm stand promptly. Mr. Megel 
made seven trips to Kenosha to ac- 
quaint himself thoroughly with the 
situation and to give his own good 
services and that of the A.F. of T. to 
Local 557. 

Its Executive board decided that in 
the ensuing days the Union would 
operate to capacity in two areas: one, 
making detailed preparations for a 
strike and two, exerting every means 
to avert going out through publicizing 
the plight of the teachers. 

On Sept. 19 at a special meeting of 
the Kenosha T eac hers Union a unani- 
mous strike was taken and a 
strike committee headed by Thomas 
Zuhlke was set up. 

On Sept. 20, the Kenosha Trades 
and Labor council in regular meeting 
heard the grievance of Local 557 and 
instructed the Grievance Committee of 
the Council to secure a meeting date 
with the school board in an attempt 
to secure an agreement on an equitable 


vote 


settlement. 

The school board agreed to a meet- 
ing for Sept. 26. Meanwhile every 
detail of a work stoppage was 
planned, and at the same time the 
public was informed of the gravity of 
the situation, and referred to the mem- 
bers of the school board. Community 
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An American Teacher 


Remembers 
England 


Mis Yearning to Return 


Mixes With Memories 


of Bathy Fireplace, Cramped Closets 


The author and Mrs. Magary shopping 


in Winchmore Hill, London, 


YEAR AGO TONIGHT 1 bought 

f my first load of coal and tried to 
make a fire in that ridiculous medieval 
contraption the British call a fireplace. 
I remember how | emerged an hour 
later looking like a Dickensian chim- 
ney sweep, with only a feeble flame 
off what I (then) thought 
was bitter cold, and wondered how | 


to ward 


could ever bear either coal-burning or 
Britain. 

The 
flat depressed us all, and my 
struggled vainly to find places for 
our clothes in awful British 
wardrobes, as there are no closets in 


rented 
w ife 


inconvenience of the 


those 


English houses. 

The food in restaurants seethed to 
us monotonous and flat, and shopping 
was a difficult chore because of hav 
ing to buy in a separate 
store. 

The 
without heat. 
chalk and eraser, and the shortage of 


each item 


was dark. dreary. and 


| had to carry my 


school 
own 
chairs obliged students to go oon 
searching parties to round up more 
All in all, the thing that was 
familiar to me was Book I of Caesar's 
Gallic War, which | was teaching in 
the Fifth Form 

Those, then, were our first impres 
They were all true—even after 
a year | can't that: but the 
astonishing postscript to it all is that 
the Magary family, now in California. 
were back in Britain. My 


only 


sions. 


deny 


wishes it 


*President of Sacramento (Calif.) 
Federa‘ion of Teachers, Local 31, just 
returned from Li where he t aught 
for a year under Exchanae 


yndon 
Fulbright 


December, 1955 


BY FRANK A. MAGARY* 


wife mopes around the house all day 
reading books on England and tear 
fully fingering theatrical programs and 
museum guides. My youngest son re 
calls the fun he 
expedition, and my older one remi 
British Museum and 
Circus. 


had on a_ school 


nisces on the 
Piccadilly 


When I open the local 


to see what's on in Sacramento, | find 


newspaper 
cowboy and 
matches. Last year 
choice of Albert Hall ot 
with concerts every night 
Garden Opera or Sadler's Wells Ballet: 


exhibitions: 


mostly movies wrestling 


I could have my 
Festival Hall 
Covent 
a dozen museums and 
night classes or interesting television 
without commercials. 

It was a gay life. and on week-ends 
there were visits to friends who took 
us sailing on the Thames, trips to 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Stratford-on 
Avon, or meandering around the fasci 
nating streets and old castles of many 
a picturesque village. 

Did we get accustomed to the cold 
and inconvenience? Well, not exactly 
But we learned that the compensation 
was enough to make us overlook them 
By the year’s end we had learned that 
refrigerators and central heating were 
not the things that make one happy 
We had made so many firm 
had enjoyed such warm hospitality, 
that 
insignificant. 


friends, 


gadgets and comforts seemed 


( VCE THE TEACHING ROUTINE 
1 found that kids 
There were 


was established 


are kids in any country 


the same laments about too much 


homework, the same excuses, the same 
exuberan e of young people that makes 
teaching a pleasant daily experience 
there was the same natural resistance 
with eager 

that 
I could sum 
British 


homo 


to learning combined 
that odd 
so mystifies us at home 
it all wp by that the 
being the species of 


curiosity, ambivalence 
saying 
same 


have the same kind 


Keokuk 


sapiens as we are 
of children 
or Seattle. 


you will find in 


differs 


age of 


The school system, however 
ours At the 


eleven nearly all children are given a 


widely from 


test of general subjects. Those who 


Zz 
high enough attend a college 
prep school, the rest a kind of voeca 
Recently 


over this test has created a new 


pass 
tional school. a controversy 
com 
prehensive school modeled after the 
American high school. At age 16 
those in the vocational school are fin 
ished, while the ones in the grammar 
take 


General 


a tough 
Certifi 


t¢ ollege prep! ~ hool 
examination for the 


cate of Education 


find 


later life is in 


Irving in eight subjects, they 
that theirs 


direct 


success in 
number of 
they 


™ hool 


proportion to the 
Should 


slay in 


subjects passed pass in 


enough, they can and 


try for the next exam, given at age 18 
in only three subjects success in which 
university 


is mandatory to enter a 


who fail the test at age 16 
then 


many 


I hose 


can wait a year or two and 


attend a teacher's college as 


schools hire teachers with a credential 
Phen 


work, but 


and do not demand a degree 


drop-outs can also go to 


i] 





opportunities are limited at this level. 
For the best jobs, teaching or other- 
wise, passing the advanced level is the 
very least qualification; 
training is highly prized 

It is much harder to obtain admis- 
sion to a British university, and 
though there are many 
scholarships, they are given only to 
the cream of British youth. My im- 
pression was that the selection still 
had overtones of caste, though it is 
hard to prove and every Briton affirms 
that applicants are selected on merit 


university 


government 


alone. 


HAVE NOT MENTIONED the so 

called public schools like Eton and 
Harrow contrary to what 
Americans usually think, such are not 
typical of British education. But it 
might be mentioned that graduation 
from one of these schools is practically 


because, 


a passport to the best jobs in England, 
especially when combined with the de- 


from Oxford or 
whose prestige is indescribable 


gree Cambridge, 

The British have a paradoxical view 
point on all this: in one breath they 
will proudly their 
institutions, and in the next deny that 
social caste even exists. An American 


boast of prestige 


can never understand such a viewpoint 
and has to be content with his own 
observations, unbacked by official sta 
tistics way to find out 
to what extent prestige counts over 


There is no 
fitness, even in our own country 
Subject matter is the same as in 
America, but is handled in what seems 
to us a strange manner. At age 11 
everyone takes French; at age 12 he 
goes into second year French, whether 
he has failed or passed, and adds 
another modern language. The follow- 
ing year, even if he has proved unfit 
in two tongues, he adds Latin 

The reason for this is that every 
one moves along with his form or 
class, and there are no provisions for 
those who fail. Everyone takes the 
same subjects up to age 16. The 
course called maths includes geometry, 
algebra, trig, and calculus; it is taught 
as one subject for several years, and 
Britons are quite astonished that we 
teach these separately 


from British 
/ schools, I usked 
question more than any other: What 
about the discipline ? Of the 104 
American exchange teachers, many re 
port callous strictness, others sensible 
discipline, still others describe com 
plete bedlam and no discipline at all 


SINCE RETURNING 


have been one 


Caning is still practiced in most 
schools but Americans are not sure 
that it does any good, College-prep 
schools have less behavior problems 


12 


Mr. Magary with third form Latin, Minchenden Grammar school, Southgate, 


London, 


Grammar (college prep) school begins at age 11, goes to 18. 


1 school- 


leaving certificate determines future success. 


than vocational schools: tenement dis 


tricts are apt to be harder to handle 


than wealthy ones, and so on 


Headmasters differ widely in their 
approach, and the definitions of disci 
pline would stretch from London to 
Canterbury. So your guess is as good 
as mine 

Make-up and jewelry are not per- 
mitted, and every child 


dismal-looking school uniform 


must wear a 

You 
will hear a hundred different reasons 
for this, but I think the truth is that 
Britain and 


rationaliza- 


traditions die hard in 
are always explained by 
tion. 

For instance, everyone must write 
in ink, the explanation being that it’s 
that Actually it 


out pretty sloppy unable to 


neater way comes 
hecause, 
erase mistakes, the children cross out 
words and sentences and spill gobs of 
ink. Again the real reason is simply 
that ink before lead 


pencils and the British cling to the 


was invented 


old way 

Religious instruction is required by 
takes the form of 
a daily assembly to begin the morning 
with 
there are classes in the interpretation 
of the Bible Non-conformists, how- 


national law, and 


prayer and In addition 


sO) yy 
ng 


ever, may abstain without incurring 


the least odium. 
Whether 


religion in Britain is not certain: the 


this law indicates more 
Archbishop of Canterbury announced 
on TV after America 
that we had an average of 40 percent 
their 10 
rhis eminent gen- 


returning from 


as against percent regular 
church attendance 
tleman may have been indulging in a 
subtle reproof, but whatever the case 
was that Re 


ligious education in the schools was 


may be, my impression 
almost completely divorced from re 
ligious feeling in the home, and that 
being a school subject tended to put 
it on the same grounds as Geometry 
or Greek in the 
Those 
Bible American 
should first study the effect in Britain 


minds of students. 


who recommend compulsory 


study im schools 


SPORTS, 1 think 
a far more sensible 
attitude than we have. While just as 
keen on athletic they have the 
ability to keep them in their place 
and not let them interfere, o1 


V THE FIELD O} 
that Britain has 


events 


bec ome 
more glamorous than education. The 
Britons still 
than an athlete, but reserve their high 


admire a scholar more 
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; ee TEN American Federation of 
Labor delegates to the National Whit« 
House Conference on Education in Wash 
ington, appointed at the invitation of 
President Eisenhower, have 
nounced by A.F. of IL 
Meany as follows 

Carl J. Megel of Chicago, president; 
Selma M. Borchardt, of Washington 
legislative representative; Arthur A. Elder 
past vice-president, and Mrs. Marie L. 
of Chic ago editor of American 
Teacher publications, of the American Fed 
eration of Teachers 

Also, John D. Connors, director of edu 
cation; John E. Cosgrove, assistant director 
of education, and Andrew J. Biemiller 
legislative representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, all of Washington 

Also, Mrs. Fara M. Darland of Phoenix 
chairman of the committee on education 
Arizona State Federation of Labor; Fran 
cis E. Lavigne of Boston, director of edu 
cation, Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor, and Stanton E. Smith of Chatta 
nooga president Tennessee State Federa 
tion of Labor 

Elder is a director of the International 
Ladies Workers training insti 
tute Smith and Biemiller 
are former school tea hers 
members of the 
Te ac hers. 


ference as a 


been an 
President George 


Caylor 


Garment 
and he, Connors 
and currently 
Federation of 
will attend the Con 


member of the conference 


American 
Connors 


committee 

Other A.F. of T. leaders and members 
who were to be delegates from their organ 
izations or areas include Mrs. Jessie Baxter 
of Lincoln Park, president of the Michigan 
Federation of Teachers 








of Chicago, president of the cay 
Teachers Union, Local 1; Miss Antonia 
Kolar, president of the Detroit Federation 
of Teacher Local 231, and Mrs. Hild 
garde B. Wells of Newark, immediate 
past president Neu Jerse y State Fed 
eration of Teachers. 

Also, Karl Grittner, secretary 
St Paul (Minn.) Federation of Men 
Teachers, Local 43; ]. Selmer Drage 
member of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Fed 
eration of Men Teachers, Local 238; Dr 
Abraham Lefkowitz, legislative representa 
tive of the Empire State Federation of 
Unions; Mark Starr of Net 
York City, past president, Workers Edu 
Local 189; Willard Millsaps of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., also a member t 
Local 189, and Margaret Root 
tive Philadelphia 
Local 3 
State 


of the 


Tea he rs 
cation 


legisla 
Fede ra 
and executive 
Federation 


representative 
of Teachers 
secretary, Pennsylvania 
of Teachers 

A strategy meeting of A.P. of L. dele 
gates was scheduled for Sunday, Nov. 27 
in Washington, preceding the Whit 


House sessions Nor 28 to 


Dec. 1 
We 


new Federations issued 


include one to the 


fion 


ce nferen e 


( NHARTERS t 
Ain the last 
newly organized Arizona State Federation 


month 


of Teachers, the application for which was 
sent in by Robert Frank, president of the 
Salt River Valley Federation of 
Local 1010, and Richard Y. Murray, pres 
ident of the Pima County Teachers Union 


I rar he rs 


John M. FewkesLocal 1238 


U. S. AND FOREIGN TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES gay gp gam 


TEACHERS—Are You Missing YOUR Chance? 


Remove YOUR Doubt—Join CRUSADE NOW 


Every teacher who tries you need to 
Crusade discovers the job 
thing that 
the Crusade Journal are 
unexeelled for i rier now or 
superior U.S. or Poreign cept a 
Teaching positions. Grad- offer ‘ 
wate awards or selective $82 oF 
summer jobs. Excellent 
salaries in preferred leo- 
cations. You will be 
completely informed Send 
where the best teaching left 
positions (submitted by 
School Officials) are 
when they will be open 
salary range formation 
whom to contact and than any 
other vital information that I've ever 


position 


obligation 


may be the 


quick 
behind 


writes 


mmeCRADUAT OPPORTUNITIES amy 


from 


other 


no registration fee no agency fee 


no fee when you accept a job 


obtair 
you want, where 
when you want it. 
absolutely ne 


There 
fees 
when you 
Limite 
ifeuerR Only j > h 
free details: JAPAN 
Write now 
most import 
ant decision in your life. 
Don't 


A teacher from W. Va. 
“I've obtained more 
Crusade 


mource 


tried.” 


just no fees 


CALIFORNIA 

1000's of Top FRANCE 
the Teaching NEW JERSEY 
and GERMANY 
ALASKA 
“ SAUD! ARABIA 
MONTANA 
No Teachers 
It MANY STATES 
MANY PLACES 


be Feseeeeeeoeeeaeeeeeeee 
Limited Trial Offer 
Mail Right Away 

i Inewes $2 Free Det 
Yearly $5 12 

Don't Delay Mail Tod 


Crusade A 


if [nmues 


shure Ste. 
ely ¥.¥ 
Hox 222 Ce 


= a oe Ge Ge 6 SUMMER CPPORTUNITIES FE ae a 
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M. we 


ers in 


than half the 
Arizona are within the 
i the two Locals. 

New Locals 
Lower Umpqua 
1249 
ern Douglas county, Oregon 


Re« dsport 


> Ae 


that counts 


l teach 


public soln 


jurisdiction 


chartered included th 
Federation of Teachers 
Local having jurisdiction over west 
Kathryn M 
elected 


Maisonneure of uras 


pre sident. 


T IS UNITY 
stick Your 

can do a great deal for you. I know 
Mrs. Anna Quocken 
pioneers dared to 
Ts ae he rs 


decades 


You 


have 


got to together union 


The speaker was 
who 
(Til.) 
than 


bush, one of the 
help Chicago 
Union 


ago 


organize 
Local 1 
and her 


more two 
were members olf 
organized Pima County 
Teachers Union, Local 1238, of 
Richard Y. Murray of Tu 


president 
Mrs. Quockenbush 


years in the Chicago 


listeners 
the recently 
( Ariz.) 


“ hic h 


who retired after 36 
and 
Tu son for the last 


school system 


has been living in 
what it 


field 


five years, described takes to get 


a union going in a where none 
existed before 

Her advice after years of teacher union 
experienc 

The union 
hind the 
or she can 

Tenure should be 
} poor fea hers 

One of the major 
unions should be t 

Tea hers should give 


to the individual child 


WwW 

| ADIO LISTENERS 
country heard that Federal aid is the 
answer to the nation-wide 
from Carl ] Megel president of 
the American Federation of Teachers, who 
spoke recently on the As Wi Sec It 
American Broadcasting 


hide be 
best he 


should not 


uld do the 


teacher 
union, but sh 


a means of getting rid 


aims } teachers 
standards, 
attention 


rains 


greater 


throughout the 


only chool 


crisis 


program, over the 
Co. network 

The program Was pre 
American Federation of Labor 
erated by Harry Flannery, as 
the APL News-Reporter 

Megel declared that the teacher short 
and the 


ulation He 


ented by the 


and mod 


editor of 


age today is due to low salaries 


steady increase in school 
continued 

The 
who 
that were 


be $6,875 today to 
the cost of 


nation has los AH) teachers 
Salaric 5 


1999 should 


meet I me ‘ n 


have gone into 


$3,000 a year 


living, but 
instead 





— JUGH THE efforts of the Mil 

Teachers Union, Local 252, 
of which James L. Fitzpatrick is president 
salary increases of $273 at the maximum 
with the addition 
of a new salary division at the top, will 
go into effect for teachers of this Wiscon 


waukee 


of each of six divisions 


sin city in January 
The Milwaukee board of school 


tors also approved a $73 across-the-board 


dire« 


raise for all teachers, in addition to 
annual increments of $200 in all divisions 

The minimums and 
established by this action will move Mil 
waukee up to seventh place in its ranking 
among the 25 major ULS. cities 

The entire schedule follows: Division 
A, no degree, $3400 to $5500; Division B, 
$3600 to $5900; Division ¢ 
equivalent, $3700 to $6200; 
master's and 16 credits, $3£00 
Division E,. master's and 32 
$6600; Division F 
masters and 48 credits, $4000 to $6800. 

For the fourth time in the last seven 
years, the Board of School Directors 
followed the Milwaukee Teachers 
Union's request. Division F, although not 
asked for by the Union 
Superintendent Harold Vincent 

Fitzpatrick said that unlike other teach 
ers organizations in the city, the teachers 
studying the 


new maximums 


bachelor's 
masters of 
Division D 
to $6400, 
credits, $3900 to 


closely 


was proposed by 


union has had a record of 
Board's financial resources and then sub 
mitting requests it could grant. He added 

We estimated that the Board 
$600,000 available for 
increases. The total cost of 
adopted will be about $554,000 for 
and will reach $606,000 in 1957 

The union urged 


would 


have about salary 
the « hange 5 


1956 


that the 


Board study present sick leave provisions 


also has 


since many cities have more liberal provi 
Action on this should be 
Fitzpatrick believes 


% 

[TEWARK (N.].) Teachers Union, Lo 
cal 481 
negotiations on a minimum salary pro 
gram for 1955-56, which R. Joseph Bruder 
for the first 
a professional decency level 


sions matter 


forthcoming, soon 


recently requested early 


union president, says time 
approaches 

The program presented to the Newark 
education asks for a starting 
$5,000 proceeding through 10 
incremen’s of $500 each, to a 
of $10,000, attainable by all 
gardless of degree. All 


receive the 


board of 
salary of 
maximum 
teachers re 
instructional per 
sonnel are to same increase 
in maximum 

Pointing out that no system with a high 
propor.ion of substitutes can establish a 
claim to professional status, Local 481 
continued use of 


clearly of 


unalterably opposes the 
substitutes 
the day to-day kind 


Meanwhile as a protection to persons 


except in positions 


employed as substitutes, we 
monthly rate of $500 and a daily rate of 
$27," Bruder For all employes of 
the board of 
entitlement to hospitalization and medical 


propose a 


said 


education, we reiterate our 


surgical benefits paid by our employer 


Ww 


| ETROIT TEACHERS may use a re 


stricted form of corporal punishment 


if 


Working Together was the theme of booth sponsored by the Toledo Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 250, at the recent Ohio State Federation of Labor conven- 


tion in Toledo, and staffed by 38 T.F. of T. members. 


Manning the booth at the 


time photo was taken were Anna Rose Darr, T.F. of T. recording secretary, stand- 


ing, and Mrs. Catherine Snow, chairman of the Local’s nominating cor 


in dealing with recalcitrant pupils when 
there is no adequate substitute treatment 
and principals must 

back up such action 
Detroit's 

board has decided 

This decision re 

sulted from the re 

quest of the De 
troit’s Federation of 

Teachers, Local 231 
of which Antonia 

Kolar is president 


for clarification of 


school 


discipline policy, af 
ter a series of cases 
hoodlum 
other 


involving 


Miss Kolar 


serious disturbances had brought the situa 


invasion and 


tion in the schools to a crisis 


I'he Federation had previously made 


recommendations to the school 


and after studying the new policy 


certain 
board 
approval or further 


to give suggestions 


plans to have another discussion with 
the board next semester 

While the policy in the Detroit schools 
is to maintain discipline by other 
which is defined 
principal or 
permis 


alternative, the 


means 
than corporal punishment 
as use of physical force by 


teacher upon a pupil, its use is 


sible when there is no 


new school dictum said 
Pointing to the legal aspects of corporal 
declared that 


Michigan law 


punishment, the decision 


since a teacher, under 


stands in loco parentis to his pupils 


while under his charge, he may punish 


for acts that are detrimental to the good 


order and best interests of the school 


The board's policy statement added 
must not be 


Punishment administered 


cruel or excessive, must be proportioned 


to the gravity of the offense, the apparent 
offender 


and to size, sex and physical strength of 


motive and disposition of the 


the pupil, must not cause lasting pain or 
injury, and teachers may not act wantonly 
or from malice or passion 

Detroit 


principals will now be respon 


sible for maintenance of discipline in their 


schools, and must give full support to 


their teachers in any disciplinary action 


taken 
serve order 


within the defined limits, to pre 


in the class or school, or for 
the protection of pupils teachers or school 
in general 

This 


action 


detense of the 


complaints of 


includes teacher 


against parents as 
well as legal assistance in case a criminal 
action 


complaint is made or court 


damage 


He 


CLASSROOM 


instituted for 


Teac her bul 


fips 
letin of the Berkeley (( alif.) Federa 


Local 1078. of 
makes 


tion of Tea hers 
Robert Ashley is 


rousing remarks urging teachers to uproot 


which 
presi lent some 
the “cancer of apathy that permeates the 
thinking of many 
for improved 


acher and to work 
through 


welfare 


rather 


teacher 
their own organizations than those 


which are administrator-dominated 


At the 


the school 


close of the 1955 spring 


1 a 27 per 
bulletin 


been 


term 


board passe: cent 


raise for all teachers, thé points 


out, even though it ha advised 


anything under five per cent was 
ceptable. The bulletin 

Are we 
of the spring 


petulant children 


una 
continues 

until the end 
behaving like 


going to walt 
term agai 
who have been taught 
seen and not heard or shall we 


follow the examples of our 


dent, Dr Nelson 
Dr. Nelson has a quality 


which amounted to an 


to be 
superinten 
Thomas I 
called self 
worth ncrease of 
$2,000 annually or 12.1 
of $18,500 


percent, giving 


Our 


appreciates 


him a yearly salary 


board of education obviously 


his services 


about our services—is it 


But what 


“cause We are meqiocre 


} 


teachers or is it 


that teaching is a menial job second in 


importance to accounting say | was 


always under the impression that in teach 


ing, one had achieved life's most important 
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work—the perpetuation of our culture 
However, when one matches 2.7 per cent 
against 12.1 per cent, there is no doubt 


where the sympathies lie 


Pointing out that this is a year of deci 
sion and that the teacher union movement 
is growing throughout the state, the bulle 
tin urges that every teacher stand up and 
be counted by joining an organization 
that has as its major goals the improve 
ment of their welfare 


Ww 
\ RS. REBECCA SIMONSON, vice 
i president for elementary schools of 
New York Teachers Guild. Local 2, now 
has two awards to remind her of het 
years of outstanding activity in the cause 
of teacher unionism—the Guild's annual 
Linville award, and the American Federa 


tion of Teachers’ citation for service Seventeen metropolitan-area locals of the Michigan Federation of Teachers 
Sharing A.F. of T. citation honors wa sponsored the annual Metropolitan Teachers Institute in Detroit recently, and at the 
Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, a teacher union ‘ame time, celebrated the State Federation's 20 years of progress. Prominent Partici- 
pants included, from left: Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan; Mre, Betty 
Becker, president, Detroit board of education; Dr. Cylvia A. Sorkin, St. Louis, 
economist and lecturer, who was luncheon speaker; John Schrier, regional director, 
I 4 ; American Federation of Labor; and Mrs. Antonia Kolar, president, Detroit Federa 
n the citations, presented by Carl J ti f Teachers, Local 231 
Steel, AD, of T. ataléek, coh Gave ion of Teachers, Local 231. 
lauded for ‘meritorious service DDITIONAL A..F. OF T. Locals 1947-48, and chairman of the American 
for diligent and untiring service on behalf [A shown by their per capita to have Council on Education during 1948.49 
of the teaching profession made their 1955-56 membership quotas at From 1953 to the time of his recent ap 
Mrs Simonson who was the Guilds press time included the Balboa oe pointment as undersecretary, Dr. Hunt did 


Local 227; Cap teaching and consulting work in the field 


veteran, who with Mrs. Simonson, received 


the awards at a convention banquet of 


the Empire State Federation of Teachers 


pre sident for many yea and he Ipe d guide Federation of Teachers 

t to its present prominent position in tol County (Ga.) Teachers Association 

New York's educational affairs, was pre Local 118, and the Gillespi« Ii.) Ele University 

sented the award named after Guild mentary Teachers’ Union, Local 649 

Founder Henry R. Linville, during th Als the Calumet Township (Ind.) 4 

Guild's annual fall weekend conference ir Teachers Federation. Local 662: the Cedar 

Pawling, N.\ by Joseph Jablonower, a Rapids and Sioux City (la.) Federations i ye Los Angeles Teachers Unior 

charter member Locals 716 and 828; the Redford ( Mich.) Local 1021, of which Linnea Alex 
Dr. Lefkowitz, active in school affair Federation, Local 1007; and the Columbia ander is president, during its membership 

for half a century, and now retired, was Heights and Richfield (Minn.) Locals 710 campaign invited teachers of Los Angeles 

a long-time state legislative chairman of and 1204 to join, outlined its advantad ind obje« 

the Empire State Federation of Teachers tives as follows 


of which Eliot Birnbaum is president Zs A long range salary chedul I $5000 
fo $9850 


4a year 


f educational administration at Harvard 





FORMER SUPERINTENDENT of A sate law setting regular academh 
/ maximum class loads realistically, prob 


SAMUEL MURROW & COMPANY Chicagos schools, Dr. Herold ©. apiy from 30 to 35 


Hunt, will return to that ci.y to address 
318 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois the annual education conference of the 
Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1, next 


Manufacturers of Ladies Coats and Suits, April 
for the first time in 25 years, opens their Dr. Hunt is now undersecretary of the 
show room to the public department of health, education and wel 


Inte grating retirement with social secur 
ity in order to increas coverage and 
be nefits 

(rreater teacher participation in the 
formation of school policy, and 

Elimination of hiring teacher 
fare—the first professional educator to tute status in order to keep their 
old so high a post in the department Baas 


Beautiful Worsted Suits was established in 1953 - 
The union stressed that it i tric 


Usually Sell at $44.95 and $49.95 j was general superintendent of teacher organization, and that adminis 
Specially Priced $274.75 and $29.75 |! schools in Chicago from 1947 to 1953 tion influence is absent 
; : ; = having previously served in a_ similar 


in Kansas City Mo New => 
Luxury Fabric Coats, Interlined ach N.Y ad Kelemasan asad & W 
and Plain or kur Collared hns in Michigan 


‘WWE TWO Teacher Feder 
' Hunt was president of the American 
Regularly Sell at $69 to $110 Minneapolis m.)-—N 

; ” : : =a : Association of School Administrators in ten linneapol Mir ! 
Specially Priced at $39.75 to $65.75 48 and Women's Local 
recently requested the bx 


F. Vv. WALTERS to set up a comn 


jure 


See the Mirack ‘abric f _ 

; , Mica Pus Fa , 9415 S. Justine St Chicago 20, It! lating procedu 
Fabulous as Fur at Cloth Coat Prices an superin’'endent } 
Magazine Subscriptions momdiiets 
Best Prices, Educator's R>tes signed 
Buy Your Winter Coat and Suit Gift Subscriptions 


At These Outstanding Savings. Special for Teachers 
$10.00 2 yr. Life, $7.00 








your 
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in the superintendent s opin 
funds been pro 


cases where 
ion, no budgeted have 
vided by the board 

It was suggested that the board com 
mittee assist the superintendent in the ad 
justment of differences, and that the latter 


be a member of this commi(‘tee 


WH 


YOULD YOU WIN the 
C on what the last legislature did af 
fecting schools and teachers in your state ' 

For example, the Newsletter of the 
Peoria Federation of Teachers, Local 750 
of which Lewis Runkle is president, points 
out that under new legislation in Illinois 


$64,000 quiz 


The tenure law now requires boards of 
education to retain tenure teachers in pret 
erence (to pre ybationary tea hers whenever 
reduction of staff becomes necessary. 

Teachers lose their pension benefits il 
convicted of a felony committed in con 
nection with any phase of their employ 
ment 
oath. 


Teachers must now sign a loyalty 


Th mirinriuinm 3s he vol ferm is mou rire 
months instead of eight 

available to 
tive teachers high school 
place them in the upper half of the grad 


Scholarships are prospe 
whose grade Ss 


uating class. 


Employment of people 
is prohibited, and periodic examinations of 


with tuberculosis 


are re quired 


legal for teachers to 
nan in 


teachers 
refer t 


teaching 


It is nou 
parties by 
or related subjects 


political 
civics, history 

The School Problems Commission, which 
prepared most of the school legislation 
introduced in this session's legislature, will 
continue 

There are classifications of 
teaching certificates instead of the former 


twenty-three 


now nin 


We 


CALIFORNIA STATE FED 
TEACHERS has a 
new executive Don Henry of 
Berkeley, who succeeds Henry L. Clarke 
western organ 
izer for the Amer 
Fetieratian of 
Henry is 
Son Cali 


graduated 


‘ie 
ERATION OF 


secretary 
now 


oan 
Teachers. 
a Native 
fornian 
with honors as an 
English major 
the University of 
California in Berke 
ley took his M.A 
and then transferred 
to History 
began work on his 
Doctorate All of 
Clarke 


writer, too 


we 


NY iARA FAI LS (N.Y.) Federation 
| of Tea hers Lox al SOl, has proposed 
a 10-point bill of rights for teachers, which 


from 


where he 


NM 


Mr. Henry 


1950 


this since says Henry is a 


brilliant 


16 





Press As 
organized at the 38th 
convention of the American 
Federation of Fort 
Wayne onstitution 
and has 


rte Union Teacher 
sociation 
annual 
Teachers in 
now has its ( 
started its membership 


invitation 

The officers of the Association 
met and adopted the Constitution 
while formulating a plan of 
operations activities for the 


also 
and 
coming year 

A letter (with a 
Constitution) has sent to all 
A.F. of T. state and local ledera 


tions inviting membership at $5.00 


copy of th 
been 


4a year. 


lt is hoped that every state and 
local federation will become 
ber; those with publications to 
operate for 
ment 


obtain 


& mem 


publication 
those without 
ideas aid hor 


improt t 
them to 
starting 


and 
and 


publications. 


Officers of the Union Teacher 
Press Association are: Mrs. Mary 
Kastead secretary of the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers, Lo 
cal 231 member of the ad 
visory board, Detroit Teacher, pres 
ident; Miss Eileen Shannon, editor 
Chicago Union Teacher, Chicago 
Teachers Union, Local | vice 
president; Mrs. Rosalie Kraus, presi 
dent, Moline Federation of Teachers 
Local 791 Illinois 
Union Teacher Jame 5 l 
Fitzpatric kh pre sident Milwaukee 
Teachers Union, Local 252 
editor Wisconsin Union 
treasurer; and Mrs. Marie L. 
editor, American Teacher 
tions, executive board 


officio. 


executive 


and 


and columnist 


secretary 


and 
Teac her 
Caylor 
publica 


rie mbe Tr ca 











covers disciplinary problems, teacher par 


ticipation in program planning, making 


of rules involving their activities, and 


points involved in tenure and teacher 


organization membership 
Members of Local 801 
rhorn is president, are now working under 
1955 
Starts 
$3750 
with 5 years 


of which George 


which in 
with 4 


increasing to 


the new salary schedule 


16 steps teachers years 
$5900 
$3950 
with 6 years 


increasing to $6300 


We 


MERICAN FEDERATION OF 
[ TEACHERS leaders took a prominent 
part in the fifth annual conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural (UNESCO) held 
Nov. 3 to 5, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carl |]. Megel, A.F of T 
participated in the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, of which he is 
a member Miss Ann Maloney of 
Ind.. and Raymond |. Peck of 
Columbus, both A.F. of T. vice-presidents 
dele gates fo the « 


training at 
teachers training, at 
increasing to $6100; and 
it $4150 


training 


Organization 
president 
and 
Gary 


were nference 


mu ¢ t Te achers 
incompetent 
conditions under 


fem American Federat 
does not protect the 

teacher but tries t 

~* which teachers work 


Turner H 


of Chicago 


Trimble 

AF. 
of T. vice-president, 
told the Toledo (O) 
Federation of Teach 
ers, Local 250, at 
a recent dinner wel 
coming new teach 
ers 

The A.F 
expects its 
to be the 


of T. 
members 
best teach 
ers possible not to 
but to 
worth more 


work for less 


Mr. Trimble 


they are 


than 


Trimble declared 


paid 


He pointed out that many gains in the 
fostered by 


Labor 


public school 
the American 
text 


system 
Federation of 
books, raising the age 


were 
such 
as free limit 
for working permits and 


establishment of 


encouraging 


public junior colleges 


We 
> 
( YVALIFORNIA’S Humboldt ¢ ounty Fed 
Aeration of Teachers, Local 1203, is 
conducting a series of monthly public 
seminars on problems, with 
the first recently held in the Eureka Junior 
high 
on the question 
What Should Our 
Schools Accom 
plish?’ 


educational 


school library 


The seminars are 
presented as panel 
discus sions The 
November 
was to have been 
Eureka City School 
Building Needs 

Vas  Arnautoff 
Federation 
dent 


subject 


Mr. Arnautoff 


presi 

seminars will 

follow ing subjects College 
What Should the 

Problems in Class 

Discipline and “Attracting High 
Teachers to This Area 


announced that other 
be on the 
Courses in Educatior 
Teacher be Taught 

room 


Caliber 


This is the time to plan your 


Tour to EUROPE 1956 
2 Standard 
38 days Tour 


From New York back t 
Paris Holland 


Switzerland Austria 


58 days Tour 
Oxtord 
Paris Riviera Rome 

Venice H 


Tours 


$535 
New York 


Belgiun 


London 


$785 


London shakespeare Country 
Florence 
lana Belg um 


Vienna 


Germany 


SABBATICAL LEAVE TOURS 


8 European Countries 
120 days from New York 


back to New York $935 
WESTROPA CORP. 


Travel and Steamship Agents 
507 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Switzerland Salzburg 
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Local 3 Fights 


Lowering of Standards 


To Get Teachers 


ESPITE SPIRITED PROTESTS 

and a driving campaign by the 
Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, 
Local 3, to avoid lowering profes- 
sional standards, the Philadephia 
board of education has succeeded in 
imposing a two-year suspension of 
its requirement that all high school 
teachers possess a college degree. 

Augmenting a similar ruling passed 
in Nov., 1954, covering the elemen- 
tary grades and special classes, Phila- 
delphia’s entire public school system, 
in an attempt to reduce the current 
teacher shortage, now waives the re- 
quirement of a college certificate for 
any teaching position. 

This means that two years training 
will be accepted for all applicants, and 
teacher examinations, adjusted to meet 
the lowered standards, showing a bias 
unfavorable to teachers with college 
degrees. 

The Philadelphia Federation of 
Teachers put it another way, calling it 
turning back the clock, and they said 
so in a 
rected to all parents of Philadelphia, 


newspaper advertisement di- 
urging them to protest the proposed 
changes in teaching requirements. 

Gustav A, 


A protest signed by 


Baack, president of Local 3, and sent 
to the Philadelphia board of educa- 
tion, declared in part: We Plead with 
the board to reject the resolution 
waiving the long-established require- 
ment of college certification and sub 
stituting the almost forgotten one of 
only two years’ training. 

“More than 30 years ago, the Phila- 
delphia board decided that the lower 
standard was inadequate for senior 
highs, and made the same decision 
than 20 years ago for junior 

Today, the board is on the 
verge of weakening these professional 


more 
highs. 


standards, in spite of the failure to 
explore fully a number of other possi 
bilities.” 

The protest proceeded to enumerate 
these possibilities. Carl J. Megel., pres: 
ident of the American Federation of 
Teachers, Philadelphia 
unbelievable 
roots of the 


wired the 
“Such action is 
strikes at the 


~ hool 


board: 
folly 


public 


and 
system in America be 
cause it tends to deprive children of 
the right of a competent teacher 
“The chief detriment to recruiting 
sufficient personnel of high quality 
has been low salary and overcrowded 
City after city has worked 


out constructive plans to 


‘ lassrooms. 


Miss Root 


still 
salaries and 
The Philadel 
phia local of the American Federation 
of Teachers can offer valuable recom- 
mendations.” 

Despite all protests by 
Megel, by leaders of Local 3, by inter 
ested Philadephia citizens, and a dis 


teacher shortage and retain 


standards by increasing 


reducing class size 


resid 
President 


senting labor member of the school 
board, the board voted Il to | to 
suspend the rules so that non degree 
holding teac hers may be hired, 
“This pushed 
through,” Baack declared, “and teach 
will be 


resolution was 
affected in 
were not consulted The reso 
blank check It did not 
specify the groups included or pro 
The 


rievous 


ers, who many 
ways, 


lution is a 


way il 
blow al 


cedures to be followed. 


was done was a 
employe morale 
Margaret Root, 


sentative of Local 5, pointed out that 


legislative repre 
“in adopting this stopgap, the board 
still chooses to ignore the major causes 
of the teacher shortage—low salaries 
working conditions. It is 
that 


themselves must assume the leadership 


unmistakably evident teachers 
to save the schools and the profession 


of teaching.’ 





Bremerton Local 336 Wins Bargaining Election 








(Wash.) Federation 
Local 336, 
ex lusive 


| REMERTON 
ol Teac her S. 
tinue as the 


will con 
bargaining 
agent for Bremerton teachers with the 
school board, Bremerton teachers de 
which in effect 
rejected efforts of the Bremerton Edu 
cation association to gain joint bar- 


cided in an election 


gaining rights. 

The referendum was called after the 
Bremerton Education association ask 
ed the board to abolish a working 
agreement which since 1946, has given 
Local 336 sole bargaining rights for 
all teachers. 
co-representation. 

By a vote of 186 to 144, with only 


The association wanted 


December, 1955 


teachers eligible to vote 
gave the victory to the union Supt 
Armin G. Jahr called the vote “deci 


sive 


: 
| abstaining, 


“As a result of the trust plac ed in 
Mrs. Mar 


Carlson, president of Local 


us by Bremerton teachers,” 
garet M 
336 said, “the Federation is now start 
intensive 


ing an membership cam 


give every teach 


r 


paign so that we can 


er a voice in bargaining 


“We also feel we have made history 
with this election, for we believe this 
first one of the few 


times, in the United States that public 


is the time or 


school teachers have voted on whether 


to comtinue an established contractual 


relationship with an employer 


When the Bremerton Education as 


sociation asked for a joint negotiating 
both 
work 


teachers that the idea 


committee representing groups 
hard to 
wasnt as 


Mrs. Carl 


the Federation had to 
show 
“democratic” as it sounded 


son pointed out 


bederation 


In essence, the teachers 
if they 


would 


were 
voted “yes the 


continue as their bargaining 


agent with the board, and if the ma 


jority vole were no there would 


be no bargaining agent at all, thus 


bringing the teachers right back where 





they started—to individual bargaining 
and al! its weaknesses. 

Before the election, the school board 
backed the Federation on three issues, 
the wording of the ballot, setting of 
eligibility rules for voters, and on the 
union's position that no administrators 
be allowed to vote, since only teachers 
are covered by the working agreemeni. 

Finally, school board members told 
association representatives that until 
they had proof that the majority of 

want Local 336 
agent, the 


the teachers do not 
as its bargaining agree- 
ment would stand. 

W hat follou ed? 

Non-union teachers joined Federa 
tion making the 
choice in this jurisdictional dispute 

And the next move? 


Federation 


members in same 


“Let's 


teachers so 


leaders urged: 


sign up all non-union 
they, too, can express their will next 


time negotiations come around. 
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4 


their particular eloquence is a sign 
of progress in the world, 

Politicians are particularly jealous 
of teachers because the latter are able 
to present a view of the world through 
history, geography, literature and the 
social sciences which does not accord 
with their biases. 

Politicians will not 
what they are entitled to live on, and 
put obstacles in their way. They do 
not make it easy for the minorities of 
this their rights and 
to cooperate with others. They have 
set down | would call an 
educational minimum” 
child in 


give teachers 


country to get 
never what 
“all-American 
available to every 
locality he happens to be born, of 
whatever group and minority, This 
has come from teachers, but not from 
politicians. kind to 
teachers concerning our economic re 
ward and security. Bui we are digni- 
fied. We are worthy of our hire. We 
never millionaires, but we 
and 


whatever 


They are not 


can be 
ought to have security decent 
comfort. 

We ought to have enough time free 
from our routine duties, which are 
among the most difficult in the world, 
if done properly, to think, read, and 
learn creative mind has 
given us so we can pass it on. The 
public understand the tre 
mendous strain of preserving an open, 
happy day after day, while 
coping with restive, robust youngsters. 

We are worthy of our hire. We do 
our job. We are subject to all the 


pressures of other organized workers 


what the 
does not 


18 


ft a membership strategy session in Los Angeles: Seated, from left, Henry L. 


Clarke of Los 


ingeles, A.¥. of T. organizer, and Robert Holcomb, vice-president, 


Los Angeles Teachers Union, Local 1021; standing, James K. Strong, Local 1021's 


organization chairman; Edward A, Irwin, of Los Angeles, A..F. of T. 


and Joseph Voorhees, 1021's president, 


strike. We must do 


something equally militant-—not to re 


who can go on 


main downtrodden. 


THAT WOULD HAPPEN if there 
were a general strike throughout 


the country of all educational facili 
The pinch would come when 
do the 
nor shop, nor go to club 
meetings had 
lo park the children; and again when 
they the children 


graduate and so not be ready for the 


ties 7 
mothers found they could not 
housework 
nowhere 


because they 


realized might not 
jobs they wanted 

The real damage would not show 
hen e. Therefore, 


up until 15 years 


im every way, by speer hes, confer 
ences, political action, by influencing 
newspaper editors and journalists, by 
and the use of 


organization every 


means of communication, teachers 
must advertise, push and press wit! 
they just 


service 


militancy, because have a 
cause in a worthy 

Finally, there is the question of aca 
demic freedom and authority. If teach- 
ers are to teach the truth, they 


of freedom in 


nee | 
the maximum which 
to do it. There is a teachers’ authority 
that we must defend. 
functioned for a couple of thousand 
years, and certainly must have learned 
something about their jobs, about 
children, and about teaching attitudes, 
methods and values. 


Teac her s have 


vice-president, 


We must “Why don't 


us alone to work and use the authority 


say. you let 
that goes with our responsibility? Do 
parents want the benefit of the char- 
skills of 


building of a critical attitude towards 


acter and teachers, and the 


human values?” 


We seek a good society and want it 
to work in the best 
should have the 


possible 
authority 
dismayed 


way. 
lea icTs 
that 
at the attitudes found in some parent- 


produces this 1 am 


associations, where 


seek to 


teachers It is 


teacher parents 
undermine — the 


bad for 


sometimes 

authority of 
Hen e. we 
ac ademi bac k- 
authority 


them and the children 
own 


that our 


must have our 


hone and declare 


is right and proper 
a proj 


If we fulfill ow 


mitting the creative 


duties in trans 


mind to young 
sters, we will preserve our democracy, 


and make it better 
If we 


society the 


and more vital. 


receive our just due from 


technical and economic 


means, the freedom, and the right to 


perform our functions in dignity, so 
that children do not believe that teach 
ers are to be scoffed at—then we shall 


really be doing a mighty service to 
the future of culture in this country, 
and we will be able to give a valiant 
answer to the warning of the philoso- 
pher, Spinoza: “Do not do things for 


lust or fame or money.” 
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Higher Pay Key Factor 


In Obtaining 


More Teachers 


BY GEORGE H,. GALLUP* 


Director 


American Institute of Public Opinion 


RINCETON, N.J., 
of an overwhelming majority of 
Americans, higher salaries could be 
the key factor in getting more sorely- 


In the opinion 


needed personnel in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

With enrollments in the nation’s 
schools and colleges at a record high 
of nearly 40,000,000, the latest Insti- 
tute survey finds 
Americans citing 
thing that would help get more teach- 
ers to take care of this influx of stu- 
dents. 


seven out of LO 
more pay as the 


The public's conviction is strong 
enough on this point that they say 
they would be willing to pay more 
taxes if the money were used to boost 


school teachers’ salaries. 


The need for more teachers is felt 
by many observers to be the major 
headache facing U.S. schools in the 
year, taking prece- 
problems as the 


coming academi 
over such 
classroom shortage and the need for 
additional public school funds. 


‘dence 


The first question experienced In- 
stitute interviewers asked of a scien- 
tifically drawn cross-section of Amer- 
ican adults from Maine to California: 

“As you probably know, there is 
a shortage of teachers in the schools 
today. What do you think could 
be done to interest more people 
in teaching school?” 

“Higher salaries” is far and away 
the most frequently mentioned solu- 
tion—it is named by 7 out of every 
10 adults (72 per cent). In 
place—cited by one adult in Il (9 


second 


*This article, copyright, 1955, and re- 
printed with special permission, recently 
appeared in 75 leading U.S. newspapers 
which support the work of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 
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MR. GALLUP 


per cent) is “better classrooms and 


facilities.” 

Here are the top five things the 
public feels could be done to interest 
more people in taking up teaching as 
a profession, ranked by order of 
mention: 

1. Raise teachers’ salaries 

», Better facilities, better 

rooms. 


class 


\ More public support, interest in 
3. (in the schools; free education 
for prospectit e teachers 


Train children to respect teach 
ers. 

It is of interest that younger people 
between the ages of 21 and 29 and 
college-trained 
from which the prospective teachers 
might come 
smaller 
pupils per teacher. 

The second question on the survey, 
asked of all adults: 

“Would you be willing to pay 
more taxes, if the extra money were 
used to raise the salaries of x hool 
teachers?” 

The results: 

Yes, would 67% 

No, would not 23 

Vo opinion 10 


persons-—two groups 
also place great impor- 


tance on classes and fewer 


Persons between the ages of 21 and 
10--which would include most of the 
parents of children in school at present 

would be most willing to pay more 
taxes if the money were used to raise 
teachers’ salaries. 

The vote by age levels: 

21-49 50 & 
Years Over 
Yes, would be willing ..72% 59% 
Vo, would not be 
willing 19 29 
No opinion 9 12 
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est reverence for him who is both, 
like Roger Bannister and Chris Chat 
taway. And if you have thought that 
they play the game for the game's 
sake, you are right. Sportsmanship is 
one of the most admirable British 
qualities. 

Soccer is definitely the national 
game, with cricket the 
institution of the upper 


pretty boring to most Britons 


and 
and 


passion 


crust 


British teachers have the same prob 
lems we have, gripe about their low 
pay and extra-curricular duties, 
have several teacher organizations; the 
what I call 
company unions, and only a very small 
is affiliated with labor. lt 
not my impression that these huge 
bodies could anything 
without the affiliation 


and 


largest ones are would 


one was 


accomplish 


V CLOSING these brief impressions 
let me state unequivocally that ev 
ery American will form his own ideas 
based on his own values and experi 
taken 
instance, | 


and mine are not to be 
as the final 
believe very sincerely that the British, 
though backward in many phases of 
education, teach reading and writing 
far better than we do, but my Amer 
ican colleagues inform me that I have 
not observed correctly, or that | am 
comparing unequal students 

May | however, re the 
flaring controversy over Why Johnny 
Can or Can't Read or Spell, that a 
sent to England to 
investigate their methods and results 
I would that the 
Fulbright Program be expanded, as 
there are always more applicants than 
What finer 
international understanding 
had for the taxpayer's few dollars so 
spent / 


ence, 
word For 


suggest, 


commission be 


also recommend 


positions, investment for 


can be 


Yes, we all wish we were back in 
England. The British on the 
love Americans, and contrary to what 
you hear, are not cold and reserved, 
Many 
of the shop-keepers asked us over for 
Christmas dinnet 
we would be in a 


whole 


but open-hearted and friendly 


they were afraid 


strange land and 


have to spend the holidays alone 

Complete strangers met on a bus 
and 
nearly everyone plied us with ques 
tions about America. After all, the 
splash of the Boston Tea Party was 
only yesterday: these people are rela- 
tives, and, thank God, the finest 
friends we have in the world. 


would invite us to their homes. 


19 
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widely distributed to publicize the 
Union. The Federation gave up the 
paper for about three years to put 
more money into direct organization 
work, but the clamor from both mem- 
bers and non-members demonstrated 
how essential teachers considered it, 
all over the state. 

Now the New Jersey Teacher is pub- 
lished every two months during the 
year on good paper, in a smaller, 
more compact format at a 
under $200 per issue of 2,500 copies, 
with a of $350 


cost of 
as compared cost 
previously. 

Locals now take extra copies for 
distribution when an issue contains 
something of special interest to their 
communities. The New Jersey Teach- 
er has proven itself the most effective 
instrumentality available, to promote 
the cause of the American Federation 
of Teachers, and of improved educa- 
tion in New Jersey. 


ftir FALL 4-page printed edition 
of the Newsletter of the Anchor- 
age Federation of Teachers, Local 
1175, which Newsletter is also issued 
ditto’ed up to 30 other times in the 
year, costs about 
BY $60 per issue. 
HELEN SIMPSON (Cost of the dit- 
Editor to’ed issues are 
about $2.50 each 

for paper and stencils.) 

The editor writes practically all the 
copy, which is first approved by sev- 
eral other high school teachers who 
act as an unofficial editorial board. 
(The editor does 
the necessary sten- 
cils or duplication 
of the issues pro- 
duced by this 
method, and she 
and her husband 
deliver them to 
each of the eight 
other school build- 
ings.) Every An- 
chorage teacher 
receives a copy. 

Although our 
{merican Teacher 
Award of Merit 
was for the printed edition, readers 
will be interested in knowing that the 
other issues run one page and some- 
times two, and about 300 copies of 
both types of publication are run off, 
per issue. 

Unless there is a 
One precedes and follows 
adherence to 


Mrs. Simpson 


reason, there is 
no issue, 
meeting. 


each Close 
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newspaper style is the rule. Editorial 
content is reserved for special articles. 

Content is also limited to activities 
of the federation. The mailing list 
also includes the school board, local 
school officials, and the latest request 
for copies was from the territorial 
commissioner of education. The pub- 
lication claims the greatest reader in- 
terest of any in the school system. 

The Newsletier’s influence has been 
significant for the Anchorage Federa- 
tion of Teachers during its rough, first 
three years, has helped the Federa- 
tion’s prestige immeasurably, and has 
aided and influenced teachers to iden- 
tify themselves with the union and 
its program. 

Our publications began as a memo 
to teachers in the spring of 1953, 
when the Federation was organized, 
and the memos were so eagerly re- 
that they were continued in 
the improved and enlarged formats. 


ceived 


It is hard to see how a Local can 
function without a paper which fits 
the needs of its own situation. 


MIMEOGRAPHED 


a. FIVE -O-FORMAT, official 
publication of Lake County Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 504, was 
introduced in 1949 with Kathleen 
Heaton as the first editor. 
The publication has continued since 
then its primary purposes to 
keep the mem- 
By bership in- 
RICHARD J. BRETT 
Editor 


with 


formed on lo- 
cal, state and 
national edu- 
cational issues and to serve as a voice 
of the teachers’ union on matters af- 
fecting education locally. In addition 
to the Local’s membership the circu- 
lation includes non-union teachers, 
county school administrators, labor 
leaders and other interested persons. 
The mimeographed bulletin is pub- 
lished six or seven times a year, usual- 
ly on a monthly basis. The staff in- 
see cludes the editor, 
an assistant editor, 
typist, 
pher and a com- 
mittee in charge 

of circulation. 
During the past 
year the Five-O- 
Format, which av- 
eraged seven mim- 
eographed pages 
for each issue, cost 
approximately 
Mr. Brett $11.70 an 


about 44 cents a copy. The number 


mimeogra- 


issuc 


of copies printed for each issue aver- 
aged 250. 

Since the cost is born by members 
only, the newspaper last year cost each 
member about 18 cents an issue, or 
approximately $1.25 a year. All ex- 
penses, including mailing, mimeograph 
paper, stencils and printing the head- 
ing on the front page, are handled by 
the locai. 

The publication has carried various 
editorials in which the Local’s view- 
point has been publicized. All edi- 
torials are approved in advance by 
the Local’s board of representatives. 

Other types of have in- 
cluded polls of the membership on 
local educational problems,  inter- 
views with authorities, short 
articles introducing members of the 
board of education, news items about 
members, articles by members about 
travel and other educational activities, 
statistics about school enrollment and 
teachers obtained from the county 
superintendent's office other 
sources, 


articles 


school 


and 


In addition, the editor receives the 
A.F. of L. News-Reporter and The CIO 
News from which stories 
are summarized. from 
the national and state offices, plus 
exchange material from other Locals, 
forms the foundation for other news 
stories. Material from the Five-O- 
Format is reprinted by the Lake Coun- 
ty Labor News. 

The local believes that the Five-O- 
Format is effective 
public relations sources. 


important 
Information 


one of its most 


FEDERATION NEWSLET- 


: ie 
TER of the Berkeley (Calif.) Fed- 
eration of 


By Teachers, Lo- 


ROBERT ASHLEY cal 
Editor 


1078. is 
based on arfr- 
ticles submit- 
ted by committee chairmen and mem- 
bers and on articles written by the edi- 
tor. These people 
keep in 
with local 
affairs and 
inspiration for the 
from 
among 
teachers, atten- 
at board 


contact 
~ hool 
derive 
articles dis- 


cussions 


dan c 
meetings, and ex- 
ecutive council de- 
t isions. 

1 he copy is giv- 
en to a_ typist, 
who is a volunteer 
worker, on the 
Saturday previous to the publication 
She types the stencils over the 


Mr. Ashley 


date. 
weekend and they are passed on to 


Turn to Page 22 
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D Hy C i] students sip and snack in the library between classes; find dry reading 
a aS 0 ege goes faster with the aid of sparkling soft drinks bottled in glass. “Soft 
drinks from bottles have no container taste,’’ explains Joan Hassell, center. Bernice Stucely agrees. Bob 
Ralston says, “Soft drinks pick me up when I feel let down.”’ It’s the taste that does it. Is anything else 


quite as satisfactory for protecting the taste of a soft drink as pure, clear glass? Donation in their names has 
been made to Cerebral Palsy Foundation by GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE. 


Glass containers have been union-produced in the U.S. A. since 1842 
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our mimeographer on Monday. By 
Wednesday, the paper is in the school 
mail and by Thursday all teachers 
have received their copies. 

We use a printed letterhead. This 
costs us $54 for 10,000 sheets. The 
paper for subsequent sheets runs to 
approximately $50 a year. We esti- 
mate our average cost per issue at 
about $10. We run off 650 copies of 
each issue which are distributed free 
of charge to all teachers in the system. 
we published monthly, 
year we intend to get an 
issue out every two We feel 
that it would be better to publish 
shorter issues more frequently than 
to concentrate on lengthy issues at 
monthly intervals. 


Last 
but this 


year 


weeks. 


The most valuable function of our 
newsletter is its attack on the apathy 
of teachers in general. By constantly 
publicizing the issues before us we do 
a service to our fellow teachers and 
tend to keep them attuned to trends. 

The discussion of pertinent issues 
tends to create understanding of our 
position among non-union teachers 
and builds respect for the organization. 


The newsletter has been — 


for the five years since our Local was 
chartered. In the beginning it was a 
one page sheet, but has grown to an 
average of five sheets. 


[= Denver Federation of Teachers 
News Notes is also sometimes 
combined with the Colorado Teacher, 
printed, in 5” x 8", eight page format. 
The eed Fed- 
BY eration of Teach- 
HERRICK ROTH ers, Local 858, ad- 
Editor ditionally gets out 
the Denver Teach- 

er, 4 pages, 842" x 11”, printed. 
The DFT News Notes (mimeograph- 
ed) is issued at a cost of about 
one cent a copy 
and 3 cents for 
mailing, while the 
cost of the com- 
bined printed edi- 
tion is 34% cents 
per copy in 2,000 
quantity, and the 
4 page printed for- 
mat, 2 per 
copy, quan- 

tity. 

The editor keeps 
notes of happen- 
ings on his desk, 
and at the end of 


cents 


same 


DOLLAR 


Since 1951, the Dearborn (Mich.) Federation of Teachers, Local 681, has 
been supplying scholarships in the Henry Ford Commanity college to worthy high 
school graduates, and now raises the necessary money with Dollars for Scholars 


campaigns annually. 


From left, seated, John Fowler, the Federation's Fordson 


high school building chairman, Bea Simmons and Bernard Barnett, accept a 
contribution from English teacher, Mike Cardone. 


the month dictates copy to his secre- 
tary. Typed copy is then edited to 
“invigorate” the wording, to add per- 
tinent facts, and is then handed back 
to the secretary with layout. 

Our office secretary mimeographs 
the DFT News Notes. Then I start 
on the note sheet for the next issue, 
and this coming year hope to get sev- 
eral people to help add personal type 
items dealing with A.F. of T. and 
teaching activities of our members. 
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support was immediately forthcoming. 
A tentative strike date was set for 
Sept. 28 in the event negotiations were 


not reopened and a satisfactory settle- 
ment arrived at. 

The following met with the board 
on Sept. 26: Paul Whiteside, president 
of the Kenosha Trades and Labor 
Council; Howard Colby, Simmons 
Union; John Madison, Brass and Cop- 
per Workers Local; Don Werve, ma- 
chinists; Franklin Hill; W. W. Mar- 
telle, of the Kenosha Teachers Union: 
George Pinzger, president of the 
C.1.0. council; Mike Maxin and Jack 
Beni, Nash Local, U.A.W.-C.LO.; Carl 
Megel and John Ligtenberg, A.F. of T. 
legal counsel. Andrew P. Smith, Marlin 
Walters, Otto Carlson, John Wineland 
and Charles Hinterberg, the K.7.U. 
salary committee, sat in on the meet- 
ing as listeners. 


After prolonged discussion, the 
board requested a meeting with the 
salary committee for Sept. 29 at 7 
P.M. The committee agreed on the 
advice of the local labor leaders and 
Mr. Megel. The setting of a date so 
near the budget deadline (Oct. 1) was 
accepted because it was the earliest 
date on which Mr. Hamelink could at- 
tend since there had been a death in 
his family. 

The following morning a bulletin 
telling the outcome of this meeting 
and the instructions that the strike 
committee asked each picket to be at 
his assigned place on Friday morning 
unless notified to the contrary after 
the meeting Thursday night, was 
given to each member of the Kenosha 
Teachers Union. 


ppt NIGHT, Sept. 29, the 
school board met with the repre- 
sentatives of the K.7.U. and the other 
teacher groups each with legal coun- 
sel. 

The meeting lasted more than three 
hours during which two board mem- 
bers attempted unsuccessfully to ma- 
neuver the teachers’ representatives. 
Finally a board member moved that 
teachers receive a $400 across the 
board raise and that maximums of 
$5.900 for a Bachelor’s and $6,300 
for a Master's be set effective Jan. 1. 
1956. (Note: No one will be receiving 
these maximums in 1956). Yearly in 
crements of $160 for a Bachelor’s and 
$180 for a Master’s are to remain. 
The motion was seconded and passed 
with two dissenting votes. 
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ARTS AND IDEAS, 797 pages, 
illustrated. By William Fleming, Syra- 
cuse University. Henry Holt and Co., 
New York, N.Y., publisher. $10.00. 

This book represents the major 
periods of Western art in terms of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, litera- 
ture and music. It is designed to ful- 
fill the need for a volume that will 
outline the subject through a series 
of representative masterpieces. 


JOHN DEWEY, His Contribution 
to the American Tradition, 322 pages. 
By Irwin Edman, Johnsonian Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Bobs-Merrill Co., Inc., New 
York, N.Y., publisher. $3.50. 

Prof. Edman was first a pupil and 
then a colleague of John Dewey. He 
gives a definite study of Dewey's 
thought, permitting the reader to fol- 
low clearly the way in which this 
sturdy native thinker reinterpreted the 
great tradition of the individual in 
America. 

One follows with clarity Dewey’s 
concept of education as growth and 
experience, his emphasis on the need 
for a free and flexible society if that 
education flourish and in turn 
further promote such freedom. 


is to 


TRUANTS FROM LIFE, 5/1] pages. 
By Bruno Bettelheim, head of the 
University of Chicago’s Sonia Shank 
man Orthogenic School and Professor 
of Educational Psychology. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Ill., publisher. $6.00. 

{ companion book to Love Is Not 
Enough by the same author, this book 
describes the rehabilitation of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. It contains 
case histories of asocial children who, 
through special therapy, were reinte- 
grated into society. 


ANCIENT EDUCATION, 309 
pages. By William Smith, formerly 
Professor of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles. Philosophical 
Library, New York, N.Y., publisher 
$3.75. 


The author has endeavored to trace 
the cultural and educational develop- 
early peoples—the 
Egyptians, Indians, 

Romans and He- 


ment of 
Mesopotamians, 
Chinese, Greeks, 


seven 
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brews. His basic has been 
their educational ventures and achieve- 
ments, but since education is itself a 
part of culture, it has been necessary 
to use the cultures themselves as the 
points of departure. 


concern 


DICTIONARY OF 
LITERATURE, 253 
pages, illustrated. Edited by Robert 
Fulton Richards. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York, N.Y., publish- 
eT. $5.00. 


Short outlines of the lives and 
works of American writers, listed in 
alphabetical order, make up this book, 
with 25 full page illustrations. The 
volume was designed not simply for 
the teacher or scholar, but also for 
the general reader who more 
enlightenment about a specific Amer- 
ican author or movement than a mere 
catalogue of facts can give him. 


CONCISE 
AMERICAN 


needs 


CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVE. 
MENT FOR CHILDREN, 198 pages, 
illustrated. By Gladys Andrews, Ed.D., 
Physical Education and Recreation 
Dept., School of Education, New Y ork 
University. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 


York, N.Y., publisher. $4.75. 


What children are like is the basis 
of this book, which is about children’s 
and teachers’ learning and sharing to- 
gether through movement experiences. 
It is graphically illustrated with mo- 
tion photographs, sketches, tiny stick 
figures a music, 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH, 
128 pages, illustrated. By Richard K 
Corbin, head of the English depart 
ment of Peekskill (N.Y.) high a alr 
and Porter G. Perrin, Professor of 
English, University of Washington. 
Scott Foresman and Co., Chicago, IIL, 
publishers. $3.20. 


The emphasis on language as it 


really is outside as well as inside 
school—combined with a lively writ- 
ing style, unusual format and gay, 
often humorous illustrations by Rainey 
Bennett; seem well planned to cap 
ture and hold the interest of Ilth 


and 12th graders. 


The plan of the book’s 17 teaching 
chapters is to make it easy for a teach 





er to take up topics in any order he 
wishes. “Classroom English” is only 
of the kinds dealt with; also 
taught effectively are all the styles of 
speaking and writing in our morning 
to-night language output, and when 
and how to use both formal and in- 
formal English effectively 


one 


Teachers may find that this volume 
does a great deal toward giving stu- 
dents a new feeling about the impor- 
tance English has for them and a 
greater responsibility for 
mastering the fundamentals of good 
writing and speaking. 

WHAT IS POPULARITY? 47 
pages, illustrated. By Mary L. North- 
way, supervisor, Research Division, 
Institute of Child Study, University 
of Toronto. Science Research Asso 
ciates, Chicago, Ill, publisher. 50 
VJuantity prices on request. 


sense of 


cents. 


Are teachers and parents at fault 
for desiring popularity more than any- 
thing else for their children? This 
booklet and at 
tempts to answer it by defining pop 
ularity, showing how it can be achiev- 
ed, and analyzing the different kinds 
of popularity or lack of it 


The author 
from varied viewpoints and gives case 
histories of the very popular children, 
the least popular, the leaders, and the 
followers. Well illustrated, the booklet 
gives suggestions on how to help chil 


raises the question 


considers popularity 


dren grow socially at home or in 


st hool. 


rEXT MATERIALS IN MODERN 
EDUCATION, 216 pages. By Lee J 
Cronbac h, Robert Bierstedt, Foster 
McMurray, Wilbur Schramm and 
Willard P. Spalding, Published by 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
Ill. $2.50. 

This book is a report on a study of 
text materials undertaken by inter 
ested staff members of the College of 
Education of the University of Illinois. 
It attempts to answer the questions of 
what texts should try to do, what lim 
itations they have, and how they might 
It en- 
deavors to stimulate educators to re 


contribute more in the school 


consider their ways of using texts and 


their beliefs about them 
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Make Yours a Oift 
of A.F. of T. Tradition 


N°? finer way to remember your teacher friends and co-workers than with copies of 

Organizing the Teaching Profession, a history of the American Federation of Teach 
ers. Also, a timely project for State Federations and Locals: Supply copies to your 
colleges, universities and libraries. 


@ Organizing the Teaching Profession is the story of what teachers themselves have done 
to raise teaching to a respected professional status in America. It is the story of their 
organization, the American Federation of Teachers, and what it has done to advance 
education and teachers 


It tells how teachers have been able to establish their rights as teachers and as citizens in 
school and community, 


It discusses such problems as teachers’ tenure, rating of teachers, problems of beginning 
teachers, extra-curricular activities, and academic freedom, and gives information on these 
that is not generally available to those not in the teaching profession 


The story begins with the formation of the first teachers unions just after the turn of 
the century. It relives the tremendous developments that have taken place in American 
education during this half century 

But more than this it holds out guide-lines, that can help us in solving one of the most 
pressing problems in education today 


ORDER NOW WHILE THE SUPPLY LASTS 





e - To: AMERICAN FEDERATION oF TEACHERS 
Organizing the Teaching Pro 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
fession was written and produced Chicago 4, Illinois 
under the supervision of the Com . 
: Gentlemen 

mittee on Educational Reconstruc Please send copies of Organizing the Teaching 
tion of the American Federation Profession to me at the address below. I enclose cheque 
of Teachers comprised of Arthur 
A. Elder, chairman, George Ax ae 
telle Selma BE rchardt John L Nami 
Childs, George S. Counts, John 
M. Eklund, Joseph F. Landis, Carl 
J. Megel, Joseph M. Rourke and 
Robert Ulich 


money-order for $ at $2.50 per copy 


Appr 


City AND STATE 

















